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Excavations at Hazor, 1957* 


Preliminary Communiqué 


Y. YADIN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


GENERAL 


Tue third season of excavations at Hazor' began on Sunday, 4 August and 
B ended on Friday, 1 November 1957. The scope of the work this year was much 

greater than in previous seasons, and the expedition numbered some 250 field 

workers and a staff of 45, mostly the same as in the two previous seasons of exca- 
vations. Dr. Y. Aharoni, Ruth Amiran, Trude Dothan and J. Perrot were in charge 
of the main excavation areas; Claire Epstein and E. Stern were in charge of sec- 
ondary areas; I. Dunayevsky was again chief architect; A. Volk—photographer; 
Aviva Rosen—secretary to the expedition and in charge of registration; Lieut.- 
Col. S. Rechavi and Capt. N. Offner—administration; D. Uchovsky—assistant 
administrator.” 





* This article is based on a lecture held at the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Israel Explora- 
tion Society in Haifa in October 1957; it is here brought up to date. For communiqués on the previous 
seasons, see JEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 120-125; 7, 1957, pp. 118-123, 
P The James A. de Rothschild Expedition at Hazor works on behalf of the Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem, and is headed by the author; it is financed by P.I.C.A., the Anglo-Israel Exploration Society, 
nd the Government of Israel. 
Assistants to the chief architect were: Y. Kolodni (area A), A. Sever (area B), Y. Minzker (area F), 
- Mentzel (area G). Draughtsmen: Y. Bechar, D. Ben-Shaul, Y. Leibovitz, Piri Levinger, Nirah 
pever. Formatori, headed by J. Shenhav: Tamar Licht, Naomi Nir, Leah Opher, E. Shani. Hebrew 
Miversity students engaged both in field work and registration: M. Kokhavi, Yael Shifman; also 
itiam Aharoni, and A. Sigelman, a member of Kibbutz Hulata (area A); Sarah Barkai, Pirhiya Beck, 
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2 Y. YADIN 


As in previous years, the expedition received much assistance from the follow- 
ing: the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Defence, the Israel Defence Army, 
the Mekoroth Co., Solel-Boneh, Cargal, and Kibbutz Ayyelet ha-Shahar, which 
accomodated the staff. To all these we herewith extend our warmest thanks. 


AREAS OF EXCAVATION (see plan, facing Pl. 1) 


During this season we continued the excavation of areas A (under Dr. Y. Aha- 
roni) and B (under Ruth Amiran) on the tell proper, and area F (under J. 
Perrot) in the lower Canaanite city. We opened up a new area, G (under Trude 
Dothan) on the eastern slope of the tell. Two additional relatively small digs 
were carried out: area 210 (under E. Stern) in the centre of the Canaanite city, 
and area H (under Claire Epstein)—where the orthostat temple was discovered. 
Excavations in area C—in which Middle and Late Bronze ruins had previously 
been uncovered—were discontinued this season. 


THE TELL 
Areaa 


During the 1957 season, work in area A was concentrated on three points: 

(a) An elaborate residence, south of the pillared building, which was built in 
stratum VI and continued to exist after being ruined by an earthquake and te- 
built in stratum V. There were clear signs of the earthquake here: pieces of the 
plaster ceiling were scattered all over the rooms, and remains of the pillars were 
found tilted, whereas there was no evidence of man-made destruction or fire. 
This building is undoubtedly one of the finest examples of a sumptuous residence 
of the Israelite period ever discovered in the north of the country. The general 
plan is a square 15 by 15 m., with a large court at the south-east corner; the 
west and north sides of this court were flanked by rows of rooms. Part of the 
court was roofed, as is evident from the well-dressed stone pillars found in situ. 
In this building we found much household pottery—some of it very fine—as 
well as other objects, among them a cosmetic jar with decorative engraving 
(Pl. 2B). 





Zakah Hasharoni, Miriam Hershkovitz, and Y. Weinstein (area B); D. Barag, R. Cohen, Nirah Naveh, 
A. Ronnen, and G. Stauber (area F); Rivqah Bieger, Nehamah Feigin, G. Foerster, and Ruth Menashe 
(area G). The following students participated for shorter periods: S. Avidor, Adah Ben-Ezer, Tamat 
Benyamini, Zivah Horvitz, M. Livneh, and J. Naveh. Prof. D. Young of Minneapolis, with Mrs. Young 
and their son Gordon, took part in the excavations for a period of two months, as did Mr. H. Nissen, 
a student of Prof. Schubert’s from Vienna. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HAZOR 3 


(b) Most of the work in area A was centred around the two northern halls of 
the pillared storehouse of stratum VIII, dating from the reign of Ahab. During 
the previous season we had already noticed rectangular depressions in the floors 
of these halls (Pl. 1A). We had assumed that the paving—built on the ruins 
of earlier strata—had sunk wherever there was space between the walls of the 
earlier rooms. This assumption proved correct: when the floors were removed 
this season, structures of stratum IX appeared beneath them, in a layout cor- 
responding in general to the sunken rectangles (P1.1B). In this stratum, two 
building phases were distinguished, the upper one being most probably the re- 
ult of a restoration of the structures after Ben Hadad I (?) had destroyed them. 
Between the constructions of stratum IX and the casemate wall, we uncovered 
the pavement of a street belonging to the same stratum; this confirmed our as- 
sumption that the wall continued to exist throughout the time of stratum IX. 
The interesting finds of this stratum include a terracotta statuette representing 
the stylized head of a horse, with a sun-disk and a cruciform impression on its 
forehead (Pl. 2C). Below stratum IX, structures belonging to stratum X were 
found again in two phases, dating to Solomon's times (Pl. 1C). Between the 
structures and the casemate wall the pavement of a street was once more dis- 
covered. The interest in deepening the excavation here springs from the fact 
that the next stratum, XI, seems by its pottery to belong to the Late Bronze Age 
Il. The full bearing of this fact upon the fall of Canaanite Hazor in Joshua’s 
time and its relation to the story told about the city in the book of Judges (De- 
borah’s times), can only be elucidated next season. But even now one can say 
that there is a clear gap between the Canaanite era with its Late Bronze Age II 
pottery, and the restoration of the town by Solomon. Iron Age I pottery was very 
scarce, and the few pieces discovered indicate a temporary settlement only. 

(c) The outstanding find in area A is without doubt the gate of stratum X, 
belonging to the Solomonic casemate wall (PI.2A). This gate, discovered in 
the northern part of the excavation, consists of six chambers, three on either 
side, with square towers on the outside walls. Its plan and measurements (it is 
some 20 m. long) are identical with the Solomonic gate found at Megiddo 


| (stratum IV B). This fact not only confirms quite clearly the biblical narrative 


(1 Kings, ix, 15) that Megiddo and Hazor were both rebuilt by Solomon, but 
even suggests that both gates were built by the same royal architect. Thus ends, 





jissen, 


inmy opinion, the controversy over the date of the gate at Megiddo, to which 
some scholars assigned a date later than Solomon. 
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Area B 

In this area, which is situated on the western side of the tell, several citadels 
were discovered in the two previous seasons, the latest belonging to the Has. 
monean period, and the earliest to the Israelite. During 1955 and 1956 we 
cleared the later citadels—the Hellenistic, Persian and Assyrian (strata I, I], 
I11)—as well as the remnants of the Israclite citadel. This latter we judged to 
have been built in the days of Ahab (stratum VIII) and destroyed in the days of 
Pekah (stratum V). The previous seasons’ work also indicated that some time 
before the Israclite citadel came to an end, major building alterations were car- 
ried out in it and the neighbouring houses. These alterations resulted from the 
building of a thick wall, which had to be erected on the ruins of buildings sacti- 
ficed for that purpose in view of the limited area at the disposal of the builders. 

In the 1957 season, we tried to solve two fundamental problems: 

(a) to determine the exact date of construction of the large Israelite citadel; 


(b) to clarify the sequence of city wall constructions preceding the thick wall 





mentioned above. 

(a) The citadel (PI. 3 A), owing to the thickness of its walls and its sturdy 
construction, continued to exist for a long time without the accumulation of 
layers resulting from floor raising. The only way to solve the first problem was| 
therefore to excavate a wide area on three of its sides (north, east, and south). 
This would lead to the uncovering of the adjoining buildings, destroyed and 
rebuilt more frequently. The northern cut was around the eastern ‘service build.! 
ing’, some of which was revealed last year. As the wall of stratum V was built} 
on the northern side of the building, we could not obtain a full plan last season 
This year, therefore, we removed parts of the wall at that point and found be. 
neath the continuation of the building, the northern tip of which was on the 
very slope of the tell. The building is square in plan, with a central courtyati 
(partly covered, as is proven by the row of pillars found) and a row of cham: 
bers on the west and east. This building, begun in stratum VI, continued to exis 
(though on a smaller scale) until the fall of Hazor at the end of stratum V. Eas, 
of the citadel we cleared a large area and gained decisive proof of our previous, 
assumption that the citadel was built in stratum VIII, since the earliest structure. 
adjacent to the citadel and leaning on it, belongs to that stratum. This structur 
is a sort of square tower containing two rooms; it was meant to serve as a resi 
dence, and at the same time to facilitate the defence of the citadel’s weak point, 
its eastern side. 
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In stratum VII this structure was strengthened and a most elaborate building 
added, the foundations of which are made of well-dressed ashlar stones typical 
of the Israelite buildings of Samaria, Megiddo, Beth-Shean, etc. (PI. 4 A). Near 
ita small rectangular tower was added, which made the defence of the south- 
eastern corner of the citadel easier. 

In stratum VI, some of the structures of stratum VIII still existed adjoining 
the citadel wall. A very beautiful plaster floor is preserved in the southern room. 

In stratum V—possibly because the building area had been curtailed north of 
the citadel—two structures of the type known as the four-room house were 
built on the empty spaces east of the citadel at its northern and southern sides. 
Here we distinguished two phases of flooring. Like the citadel itself and the 
buildings to the north of it, all the floors of stratum V were covered with a thick 
layer of ashes from the fire caused by Tiglath Pileser III. The many household 
utensils of pottery and basalt, and the large number of cosmetic palettes and 
other objects (PI. 4B,C) discovered in situ on the floors, show the extent of the 
sudden destruction that came upon the citizens of Israelite Hazor. 

Results on the southern side of the citadel resembled those of the east and 
north. Here too we found that in stratum V parts of the wall were built on top of 
both earlier and contemporary structures. Among the finds in this area in stratum 
V, a Hebrew inscription incised on the exterior of a deep bowl is especially 
noteworthy (PI. 3B). The only clear word is the last one, wtp, the meaning of 
which can be interpreted in various ways. It is interesting that on the vessel's 
tim the letters wtp are again incised at some distance from each other. 

Another inscription in area B, from stratum V as well, is of considerable 
interest: on the inside of a potsherd the letters mww.n... are discernable. This 
inscription, unlike the other, was incised on the clay before firing. The second 
letter of the second word, read as v, is doubtful, but it is difficult to render it 
2(= 3099) although this would be an interesting reading. 

(b) In order to understand the complicated problem of walls in this area, we 
had first to overcome many difficulties, and it was only at the end of the sea- 
son that we reached a solution. We found that the builders of the citadel in 
stratum VIII (Ahab) used the casemate wall of stratum X (Solomon—see 
area A above )—remnants of which were discovered + »th north and south of the 
citadel—and did not build a new one of their own. ' n the western part of the 
tell, they built their citadel on top of the casemate wall without any further 
additions, because of the steepness of the ground. The western wall of the 
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citadel therefore served here as the city wall as well. But, apparently Owing to 
the serious Assyrian menace during the second half of the eighth century, the 
inhabitants of stratum V did not find these precautions sufficient, and, as we 
have seen, they built their own wall on top of the structures surrounding the 
whole citadel (Pl. 3 A). 7 

Thus the clearing of the casemate wall in area B completes our information 
on the Solomonic fortifications on the western side of the tell. 


AreaG 


This area, first excavated this season, is on the eastern slope of the tell. The 
spot was chosen for excavation because of its proximity to the assumed site of 
the city gates during the Canaanite and post-Solomonic Israelite period. In order 
to avoid excavating the gates alone, without some of the settlement and fortificz. 
tions around them (a procedure which in some excavations has made it im 
possible for the excavators to fix the exact date of the gates), we decided tv 
start on the northern part of the terrace. 

The main importance of this excavation was not only that it completed ow 
knowledge of the extent of the Israelite city and its fortifications from Ahab on 
wards, but also that it revealed the fortifications of the Middle Bronze Age ot 
the tell. 

The top stratum revealed Persian structures, indicating—contrary to what we 
had assumed previously—that during that period a minor settlement existed in 





some parts of the mound and not only in the citadel of that period (stratum II) 
in area B. Our chief discovery was a large farmhouse with a courtyard on on 
side, where we found stone foundations of the wooden columns which mus 
have supported the roof over parts of the yard. It is interesting to note that thes! 
bases were orthostats of the Late Bronze Age reused (see below, area H, fa 
orthostats of this type). In a corner room adjoining the courtyard two bronz' 
sickles were found. 

The people of this period carried out some extensive building work on th 
terrace, in many cases using stones from earlier periods. 

Below this stratum were found structures of a small Israelite settlement whi¢ 
must have existed there, like stratum I'V in areas A and B. These structures wet 
built in many places on top of the Israelite wall beneath them, and indicate thé 


for a short period after the Assyrian conquest, Hazor was unfortified and late 
abandoned. 
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The main discovery in this area, however, was the system of Israelite fortifica- 
tions. It appears that the whole terrace was surrounded by a double wall (some- 
what reminiscent of a casemate wall) with two large towers flanking the eastern 
and western sides of the northern wall respectively. At a certain stage, a brick 
tower was built on top of the western tower base, and its north-west and north- 
east corners were rounded off. Eastward and close to this tower was a small gate 
within the wall, built of large ashlar blocks. It is noteworthy that during the last 
phase of existence of the fortification (stratum V), the inhabitants of Hazor 
blocked this gate hurriedly. They used bricks (Pl. 5A), but the outer face to the 
north, i.e. facing the enemy, was covered with a thin layer of rubble stones, 
clearly to camouflage the site of the gate (PI. 5B). In the eastern part of the 
northern wall we found a well-preserved basalt sewage outlet (Pl. 5C). 

In the centre of the terrace a huge rectangular silo was discovered, built to a 
depth of about 5 m., its walls lined with rubble stones. This silo was not com- 
pletely cleared by us, but the part excavated was covered with a thick layer of 
fine ash—testimony of the great fire which must have burnt the grain therein. 
The silo may explain the location of a small gate found nearby facing the wide 
fields north of the tell; it was perhaps meant to facilitate the bringing in of 
wheat from the fields. Just before the siege it could no longer serve this purpose 
and became a point of weakness instead: it was therefore hastily blocked. The 
fact that structures (mainly stores) and floors of three strata of Iron Age II 
were discovered around the silo and near it, leads us to assume provisionally 
that the wall around the terrace was built at the time of stratum VII and was 
destroyed together with the city in stratum V. 

The excavations were spread out west of the terrace, along the slope between 
it and the upper area of the tell. Once the masses of stone debris had been 
cleared, structures of the Persian period (stratum II) as well as of the Israelite 
city built after the fall of Hazor (stratum IV) were discovered here. Beneath 
these strata a large city wall was revealed, running across the slope from north 
to south; part of this wall was also discovered on the west side of the tell. The 
wall here was preserved to a height of 6 m. In order to establish its date and its 
connection with the terrace wall, we deepened the cut on the tell west of the 
wall. This not only supplied us with the exact date of the wall, i.e. stratum VIII, 
but also disclosed a house built close to it; the latter continued to exist in various 
forms from stratum VIII until the city’s fall (stratum V). It had two storeys, 
and the ashlar staircase leading to the second storey was well preserved (P1.6A). 
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Results in areas A and B and the walls in area G enable us now to try for the | Age, and 
first time to reconstruct the Israelite city plan and its fortifications throughout | those pet! 
history. In Solomon’s reign the city covered only the western half of the tell and } cance, but 
was bounded by the casemate wall. From Ahab onwards the city spread east- | outskirts 
ward up to the eastern terrace. Wherever the inhabitants of that period found | Our earli 
the Solomonic casemate wall, they continued to use it with certain alterations, | cavated v 
but east of it, where they found no such support, they added the mighty wall | found els 
which we found on the slope between the eastern terrace and the tell. In stratum ? Bronze A 
VII even the eastern terrace was included within the city boundary, and was } away fro 
turned into a sort of outer fortress. In the centre of the terrace the silo was built, | floors of 
and around it the double wall described above. 

To conclude the description of excavations in this area, one of the most inter- 
esting fortifications found should be mentioned. On clearing the north and east | It may 
slopes of the eastern terrace, we discovered under the Israelite wall an enormous 


previous 
glacis made of stone, which surrounded the terrace. At its bottom was a deep, } of an op 
narrow fosse, the western slope of which was formed by the glacis, and the east- jects (in 


ern slope too was covered with stone (Pl. 6B). Pottery found in the fosse and etc.). Th 
in trial trenches near the glacis within the terrace proved that this glacis was built | Bronze 4 
during Middle Bronze Age II. After the fosse had been filled with earth, the| ruins of 
upper part of the glacis was still used during the Israelite period, when the | channels 
Israelite walls mentioned above were built on top of it. It is interesting to note} end of t 
the surprising resemblance between this wall glacis and the famous wall of the} hewn in 





same period at Jericho. the ceili 
The u 

THE LOWER CANAANITE CITY tion the 

Area210 work w; 


With a view to establishing finally one of the most important conclusions of the (a) 7 
previous excavation seasons—namely that the large enclosure (exceeding 175, 0n the 
acres) north of the tell is not a camp (as assumed by some scholars in the past), _indicatis 
but a flourishing city founded during the Middle Bronze Age and destroyed at ina rat 
the end of the Late Bronze Age, at the time of the conquest by the Israelite dences; 
tribes—we chose this year a small area in the centre of the enclosure at the year in 
south-west corner of square 210 according to the excavation’s grid. altar, to 
Excavations within the enclosure in areas C, D, E, and F during previous sea-_ uity, an 
sons had proved that in all these places ruins of buildings lie immediately be- finds cc 
neath the ground; the earliest ruins belong to the end of the Middle Bronze the Lat 
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Age, and the latest to the end of the Late Bronze Age. The existence during 
those periods of a large Canaanite city all over the enclosure is of great signifi- 
cance, but since the spots previously chosen for excavations were mainly on the 
outskirts of the area, we decided this time to excavate a trial spot in the centre. 
Our earlier conclusions were proved completely correct. In the small area ex- 
cavated we found remnants of buildings belonging to exactly the same strata as 
found elsewhere in the enclosure. Remains of the latest city belong to the Late 
Bronze Age. It is noteworthy that although this area is several hundred metres 
away from area C, infant burials in jars were discovered here too under the 
floors of the earliest (Middle Bronze Age II) settlement. 


Area F 

It may be recalled that in this area—excavated for the first time during the 
previous season—a large Canaanite altar was discovered. It stood in the middle 
of an open courtyard surrounded by buildings in which were found ritual ob- 
jects (including a basalt statue, alabaster incense burners, an offering table, 
etc.). The whole probably formed part of a large Canaanite temple of the Late 
Bronze Age II. Below this stratum we had already discovered last season the 
ruins of a large structure with thick walls, which had a net of underground 
channels partly lined and covered with stone slabs. This building belongs to the 
end of the Middle Bronze Age. At the end of last season, we found a tunnel 
hewn in the rock a few metres below this building; it led to a chamber of which 
the ceiling had completely collapsed. 

The unique altar, the network of channels and the large structure, not to men- 


. tion the rock-cut tunnel, induced us to renew excavations here this year, and 


work was concentrated on four main objects: 

(a) To clear the neighbourhood of the altar and the buildings adjacent to it 
on the east. Here we discovered several additional chambers with implements 
indicating the public character of the building. We were particularly interested 
in a rather large clay vessel, of which no parallel was found in the private resi- 
dences; a vessel identical in shape and measurements was, however, found this 
year in the orthostat temple (see below, p. 13). It is noteworthy that near the 
altar, to the south-east, lay large quantities of pottery already discarded in antiq- 
uity, among it many sherds of incense vessels and other ritual objects. These 
finds corroborate our previous view that the place was of a ritual character in 
the Late Bronze Age, although except for the altar and offering table we found 
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nothing of the temple itself; the complex of chambers discovered is more in th 
nature of services, stores, etc., connected with the temple. There is, of cours 
another possibility—namely, that the spot was actually a high-place with a 
adjoining altar and without a built sanctuary. 

(b) While searching for the remains of the large structure (see below), 
we came across a cave hewn in the rock outside the north-east corner of th 
building. It was accessible through a small vertical shaft, the opening of whid 
was blocked by two stone slabs some 1.5 m. long. This cave, used as a burid 
place during the Late Bronze Age II, was thickly strewn with pottery (some fix 
hundred vessels) , complementing the repertoire of pottery of that period foun 
elsewhere at Hazor. Among the vessels, the following are worth mentioning 
a large group of beautiful Mycenean pottery (type IIIB from the end of tk 
Late Bronze Age); more than ten ‘bilbils’ from Cyprus; two ribbed pots (of th 
Cypriot Bucchero-ware type) of which only very few specimens have up to dat 
been found outside the island (Pl. 7C), and a number of local vessels (maini 
bowls, lamps, and jars). It should be noted that the bones of skeletons found i 
the cave were not in situ, but were piled up and thrown towards the back of th 





cave. This fact, as well as the large quantity of pottery, shows that the grav 
must have been in use for a long period; it seems to have been cleared from tim! 
to time as the need arose. Before leaving the Late Bronze Age in this area, iti 
worth mentioning a handle with a seal impression of the so-called Royal Hittit 
sign (or Cappadocian sign), which is another proof of the connection betwee 
Hazor and that region (PI. 7D). 

(c) The large building from the Middle Bronze Age: its latest possible dat 
was established last year on the basis of a Late Bronze Age I burial found in on 
of the channels. This year we again found burials of that period in the area, an: 
also several structures which corroborated the conclusion. However, our mat 
efforts were concentrated on discovering the whole of the building in order t 
find out its plan. This was no easy task, since the inhabitants of the Lat 
Bronze Age almost completely demolished it in many parts, and in other part 
very little remained. Nevertheless we succeeded by the end of the season 1 
establishing the main features of the building and found that for size and pla 
it has no parallel from the Middle Bronze Age in the country. The whole con 
plex is 50 m. long and 25 m. wide; the walls are some 2 m. thick. The mai 
entrance was through the wide side on the west. 

(d) Our main efforts in area F were devoted to the rock-hewn tunnel (str? 
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tum IV) of the Middle Bronze Age II. It is a little older than the large struc- 
ture, of which the walls in one place were built above the vertical shaft leading 
to the tunnel’s entrance. This season’s excavations made it clear that the tunnel 
and its chamber were actually part of a ramification of underground tunnels 
(Pl.7A). These tunnels must have been already known to the inhabitants of 
the large structure, who used them as reservoirs and outlets for the built canals, 
and also by the residents of the Late Bronze Age who looted whatever there was 
to be found. In numerous places the entrances had been blocked off by rubble 
stone walls, and we could not always determine the exact date of these blocks. 
Except for the chamber discovered last season, we did not succeed this year, for 
technical reasons, in reaching the end of the tunnels. But it can be assumed that 
they too, in their early stages, led to chambers which must have served as burial 
places for the aristocracy. This assumption was unexpectedly confirmed at the 
end of the season, when we cleared the debris covering the large vertical shaft 
(approximately 8 X 8 m.) hewn near the first tunnel. At the bottom of the shaft, 
on the west, we discovered three big caves, rock-hewn, of which the largest was 
17 m. long and 3 m. both wide and high (PI.7B). These caves, accessible 
through the deep shaft, were certainly meant for burial purposes, but it is doubt- 
ful if their hewers managed to use them for that purpose or any other. They 
were found completely empty (except for a few pots and jugs most probably 
left behind by the labourers), and the southernmost cave in the group was aban- 
doned while still unfinished. This set of tunnels, shafts and caves so far has no 
parallel in this country, and it testifies to the remarkable technical skill and 
engineering ability of the Middle Bronze Age settlers in Hazor. Since in area D, 
excavated during the first season, we found the earliest remains of the Middle 
Bronze Age II in burial caves cut in the rock, on top of which were clear ruins 
of settlement of the same period (though somewhat later), one can assume 
that before a city was built within the large enclosure, this area, especially its 
eastern rocky side, served as a necropolis for the inhabitants of the city on 
the tell. Later, when it began to be inhabited, the burial places—as yet undis- 
covered—must have been shifted further away, outside the tell and the enclosure. 


AreaH 


Our prize find in the lower Canaanite city was undoubtedly the temple dis- 
covered by chance at the northernmost tip of the enclosure. This temple is 
unique in the country and extremely interesting for three reasons: its plan, its 
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construction system, and the finds within. The plan is quite simple, consisting 
of three chambers built in succession from south to north: a porch, a main hall 
and a holy of holies. The building is 25 m. long, and 17 m. wide. A large 
opening leads from the porch—which is somewhat narrower than the rest of 
the building—to the main hall, and a similar opening on the same axis in the 
centre of the building leads from there to the holy of holies. In the porch, on 
either side of the opening leading to the main hall, we found two round pillar 
bases made of basalt. The building technique of this temple is also unique in 
this country. The lower part of the walls of the porch and the holy of holies 
are lined with beautifully dressed basalt slabs (orthostats), up to 1.7 m. long 
and an average of 60 cm. high, with a varying thickness of 20-40 cm. (PI. 8A). 
The narrow top edge of each orthostat had well-drilled round holes of 4 cm, 
diameter (mostly one hole at each end of the slab). The row of orthostats was 
lying on a ledge of rubble stones, forming the lowest part of the wall of the 
temple, up to 2 m. wide. In this method of construction, which is typical of 
Hittite Anatolia and northern Syria, the round drilled holes served to hold pegs 
and horizontal wooden beams meant to strengthen the brick or mud wall built 
above the stone foundation. 

Apart from the outline of the porch and the hall, we succeeded this year in 
clearing the holy of holies only, which contained a wealth of ritual vessels, 
especially near the square niche in the narrow northern wall of the building 
(Pl. 8B). Since the building was destroyed by fire—as is shown by the 
charred beams found on the floor—it must have collapsed quickly and thus 
buried most of the furniture. Amongst this was the most complete set of 
ritual objects yet found in the country. The following are particularly note- 
worthy: 

1. An incense altar made of basalt, about 50 cm. square and 1.4 m. high. On 
one side and on top, there is a relief of a disk in a square frame with a four 
rayed star in the centre, i.e. the emblem of the sun-god in the Canaanite pan- 
theon. Below this are chiselled two elongated depressions giving the front of the 
altar the appearance of a relief with columns. At the back, the surface is sim 
ilarly dressed except that the dented square frame has no relief. The other two 
sides of the altar have each a long upright depression, completing in style the 
above ornament (Pl. 8B). 


2. Near the altar we found a large basalt basin, some 80 cm. in diameter 
(PI. 8B). 
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3. South of the altar and the basin, in the centre of the holy of holies, we 
found in situ and at some distance from each other two large earthenware ves- 
sels, with a large number of dipping juglets near them. These vessels served no 
doubt as containers for oil, wine, or other liquids connected with the temple 
ritual (Pl. 9E, F). 

4, Between the containers and the altar we found two basalt slabs, both of 
which had a rectangular dent at the corner. These slabs must also have served as 
libation tables of a sort for the liquids mentioned above (PI. 8B). 

5. Near the southern container a carinated basalt bowl was found—50 cm. in 
diameter and 40 cm. high, its upper part decorated with a fine running spiral 
design in relief (Pl. 9F). 

6. In the south-east corner we found an offering table with several rectangular 
depressions and one small round indentation at each of the four corners 
(PI. 9E). 

7. Left of the entrance to the holy of holies, but inside it, was a small basalt 
statue of a man sitting on a chair and holding a goblet in his right hand. The 
head, broken off, was found close by. The shape of the chair and its workman- 
ship are identical with the similar statue found (also headless) in area F during 
the second season (PI. 9B; cf. JEJ, 7, 1957, Pl. 32D). 

8. Four bronze figurines: the first that of a male deity with outstretched arms 
and a conical helmet (Pl. 9C). This figurine must have been stuck in a wooden 
or other base, for it is pointed at the bottom. The second is that of a bull, made 
of wrought bronze; here again the four legs must have been stuck in a base 
of some sort (PI. 9A). Thirdly, two figurines of female deities, the facial fea- 
tures of which are barely indicated by shallow incisions in the thin metal foil 
from which they are made (PI.9D). 

9. A sizable group of cylinder seals and faience beads scattered on the west- 
ern part of the floor of the holy of holies. One of the seals, made of haematite, 
bears a complicated engraving well executed, in its centre a deity sitting on a 
chair under a winged sun-god disk, and in front a king offering presents with a 
line of gift-bearers behind him (Pl. 10 A). This cylinder seal is a fine example of 
the Syro-Mitannian type. 

10. A large quantity of pottery, including ritual vessels, most of which were 
scattered on the floor, although some were found on the stone bench which ran 
along some walls of the holy of holies. 

11. A large scarab seal, naming Amenophis III. 
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The temple sheds important light on a number of problems, and it is inter. 
esting to note that both in plan and in the character of its ritual vessels, but 
particularly in the use of the orthostats, it is almost identical with a temple (less 
well preserved) discovered by Sir Leonard Woolley in Tell Atchana (Alalakh), 
which belongs to practically the same period, i. e. the 13th century B.c. We have 
here clear proof of a direct or indirect affinity between the Canaanite culture of 
Hazor and that of northern Syria and Anatolia. The temple’s plan too is inter- 
esting, since it is a kind of prototype of Solomon’s temple, several hundred years 
earlier. Until now, the only example of a temple resembling Solomon's was the 
temple of Tell Tainat in Syria (9th century B.c.). The two pillars in its porch 
complete the resemblance. 

The finds of the temple, as the pottery shows, belong mostly to the last Ca- 
naanite settlement at the end of the Late Bronze Age, although it is possible that 
it was founded in the 14th century B.c., as attested by the scarab seal. Similar 
scarabs of Amenophis III were found in 13th century temples at Lachish and 
Beth-Shean. Since we have not yet concluded the excavation of the main hall 
and the porch, it is difficult to say whether the temple shows signs of several 
building phases. We hope to reach a conclusion next year. 
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The Bas-Reliefs on the Sarcophagus 


of Ahiram King of Byblos 


in the Light of Archaeological and Literary Parallels 
from the Ancient Near East* 


M. HARAN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue excavations on the site of Byblos from 1922 onwards brought to light, 
among other finds, the sarcophagus of King Ahiram. The panels of this are 
adorned with bas-reliefs depicting various scenes, and the purpose of the present 
paper is to suggest a meaning for these bas-reliefs which, in some important 
details, differs from the accepted interpretation. We shall also draw archaeologi 
al and literary parallels from the Old Testament and other sources, for these 
throw considerable light upon the subject. 





The Mourning Women 


The meaning of the scenes portrayed on the short sides of the sarcophagus is 
dear enough: on each are depicted four mourning women (see Pl. 10D; the 
«ene on the parallel panel is very similar’). The women stand bare-breasted, the 
upper part of their dresses apparently torn and hanging down from the waist, 

| while their hair falls in disorder over their shoulders. Two of them slap their 

) hips while the other two hold their heads in their hands as if they would pluck 

| out their hair in the bitterness of their anguish. There are several references to 
the custom of hand-slapping in the Old Testament which show that in the 
ancient East this was a sign of profound grief (Num. xxiv, 10; Job xxvii, 23; 





* Published in Hebrew in BIES, 19, 1955, pp. 56-65. The English version contains additions and 
iterations. 

‘The pictures reproduced on Pls. 10-11 are taken from the publication by the Director of the 
Byblos excavations, P. Montet: Byblos et l’Egypte, Atlas. Paris, 1929, Pls. CKXX, CXXXIV, CXXXVI. 
The eleven Plates CXXVIII-CX XXVIII contain a series of excellent photographs showing the 
sircophagus from all sides, and include reproductions of a number of details of the reliefs. 
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Lam. ii, 15; so we should interpret Jer. xlviii, 26—even as he vomits Moat | 
will slap his hands (pp) to express grief at his destruction: ‘in his vomit he... | 
shall be in derision’ [ph mrq)]). Especially was it customary to slap ‘the thigh’, } 
much as the two leading women in these two scenes do. Ephraim ‘smites upon 

his thigh’ in grief and shame for his past acts (Jer. xxxi, 19). Ezekiel ‘smites 

upon his thigh’ when he bewails the slaughter of the people by the sword 
(Ezek. xxi, 12; he also ‘smites his hands together’ on account of the ceaseless 

slaughter, ébid., 17). The other two women in our scene place their hands on! 
their heads— another regular accompaniment of lamentation, of grief and pain! 
(2 Sam. xiii, 19, cf. LXX; Jer. ii, 37).” The expression ‘cover the head’ (wx nan) | 
which is found several times in the Old Testament (2 Sam. xv, 30; Jer. xiv, 
3-4; Esther vi, 12), presumably means to cover the head with the hands. For | 
in time of anguish, or when giving expression to chagrin, a man cannot cover 

his head with anything but his hands, since at such a time he certainly wear 

no headgear and puts nothing on his head but ashes. ‘Covering the head’ is| 
thus what the other two women may be doing. It is further probable, as has) 
already been observed, that the four mourning women in each of these two) 
scenes are wearing sackcloth round their loins. This is suggested by the billow 

form of the garment which covers most of the lower part of their dress and 

over which the upper half of their vestment falls. 


The Staff: Sculptural Parailels 


How are we to interpret the large scene engraved on the long side of the, 
sarcophagus facing the entrance to the vault (see Pl. 11A)? Gressmann has ex 
plained it as follows: ‘Links sitzt der Konig Ahiram auf einem mit zwei Sphingen 
geschmiickten Thron; er...halt in der Rechten ein Salbgefass, in der Linken 
eine Lotusblume. Vor ihm steht ein Tisch mit Opfergaben. Ihm nahen in 
feierlichem Zuge mannliche Gestalten, die Gaben bringen oder beide Hand: 
huldigend erhoben haben.’”* While accepting this explanation in the main, | 





2 This detail was already pointed out by S.A. Cook: The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light ¥ 
Archaeology. London, 1930, p. 35. 

3 H. Gressmann: Altorientalische Bilder zum Alten Testament. Berlin und Leipzig, 1927, p. 190 (hence 
forward quoted as AOB); cf. id., Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 42,1924, p. 349.4 
similar explanation had previously been given by Montet himself, cf. op. cit. (above, n. 1), Texte 
Paris, 1928, pp. 229-230; cf. also L.H. Vincent: Les fouilles de Byblos, RB, 34, 1925, p.182. The 
scene has been explained by others in nearly the same way. See e.g. R. Dussaud: Les quatres cam 
pagnes de fouilles ... 4 Byblos, Syria, 11, 1930, pp. 181-182; Cook, /oc .cit. (above, n.2); K. Galling 
Biblisches Reallexikon. Titbingen, 1937, s.v. Sarkophag, p. 446; J.B. Pritchard: The Ancient New 
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wish to suggest modifications of certain basic assumptions in it and to draw 
attention to instructive literary parallels. 

First of all, there is the difficulty raised by the lotus flower. The mere fact 
that the object is inverted almost rules out the possibility of its being a lotus 
flower, for the normal human custom is to hold a flower with the petals up- 
wards. In fact, an examination of the object depicted shows that it is not a 
lotus ower but a ‘staff’ (yaw in biblical Hebrew). The staff, as one of the 
symbols of sovereignty, is naturally held downwards. Here it is in the form of 
aleather thong proliferating out at the end into three flaps. It is these leather 
flaps that make it look like a ‘flower’, though in fact their purpose is to enlarge 
the end of the staff and thus make it a more efficient instrument for flogging. 
Each of the two men depicted on the cover of the sarcophagus holds an exactly 
similar staff in the left hand; and in the case of one of them it is also pointed 
downwards. Another parallel is provided by many different reliefs found at 
Zinjirli (several of which, incidentally, belong to the genre of funerary art). 
These depict kings and queens from different parts of Syria, amongst them 
Barrekub the son of Panammd and Kilamuwa king of Sam’al, holding a staff 
similar to ours and always in the left hand.* Nor, as will be shown below, is 
it only in Zinjirli and Byblos that examples of this kind are found. 

It is, of course, undeniable that, as against the example of Ahiram and the 
reliefs of Zinjirli, there is no lack of clear instances of a lotus flower held in 
the left hand instead of a staff. On examination, however, it can easily be shown 
that the lotus in the left hand is a specifically Egyptian characteristic, while the 
teliefs on the sarcophagus of Ahiram seem to belong to a different sculptural 
tradition. An undoubted example of the Egyptian style is found in the ivory 





East in Pictures Relating to the Old Testament. Princeton, 1954 (henceforward quoted as ANEP), Nos. 
456-459 and p.302; H. Frankfort: The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient. London, 1954 (hence- 
forward quoted as AAAO), pp. 159-160, and many other scholars: all speak of a ‘lotus flower’ in 
the left hand. Galling rightly discerned that the scene on the front panel of the sarcophagus and 
that on the back are connected. On this question, see below, pp. 24-25. Frankfort accepts the view 
that the date of the sarcophagus does not depend on the date of the inscription of Ahiram, which 
was added to the cover several centuries later. This theory seems improbable to me. 

* See the illustrations in E. Pottier: L’Art hittite, Syria, 2, 1921, pp.96-119; Figs. 81 (here a ‘queen’ 
too holds a cup in her right hand in addition to a staff in her left, and a table is prepared in front 
of her), 87,88,96,97 (here too the ‘flower’ is turned downwards). Cf. ANEP, Nos. 281, 455, 460, 
630. Both Pottier and Pritchard explain, of course, that in most of these cases this is simply a ‘lotus 
flower’. See also F. von Luschan et al.: Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, 111 (Mittheilungen aus den orien- 
talischen Sammlungen, XIII). Berlin, 1902, Abb. 105, Taf. XXXIV f, XX XVII c; IV, 1911, Abb. 237, 
239, 255. 
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reliefs of Megiddo (see PI. 10 B,C).” Here, at the left end of the main relief, the 
local ruler is seated upon athrone of ‘cherubim’, similar to the throne of Ahiram, 
holding acup in his right hand and in his left—a lotus flower. But, even if we 
ignore the lotus for a moment, there are several other details in this work tha 
stamp it as Egyptian. The winged sun-disk which appears near the right edge 
of the relief is a typically Egyptian symbol. It is poised, protectively as it were, 
over the head of the ruler who on this side is depicted returning from the wa 
in a horse-drawn chariot with two naked prisoners, bound to the head-stalls of 
the horses, walking in front. Another obviously Egyptian motif is found in 
the small flowers which are worked into the empty spaces of the relief.” Still 
more pronounced is the characteristic Egyptian style of the relief on an ivory 
casket from the period of Seti I, fragments of which were found in one of the 
palace chambers of the Egyptian governor at Tell Far‘a in the northern Negev.| 
Here too the governor is seated on a throne, holding a cup in his right hand 
and a lotus flower in his left. One of his officers, who also holds a lotus 
flower in his left hand, is standing before him and filling his cup. Behind the 
officer is depicted a naked dancing girl and behind her a player on a double 
flute. This whole relief evidently represents a scene from life in the Egyptian 
governor's palace and therefore abounds in pictorial motifs of an Egyptian 
character, among them the lotus flower. Similarly, to take another example, 
the Egyptian style is well marked in the engravings on the bronze dish founé 
at Olympia in Greece which include a figure holding a cup in the right hand 
and a lotus flower in the left.” 

When studying the bas-relief art of the ancient East we should, therefore, 
beware of hastily lumping together the relevant specimens from Western Asia 
(i.e. the countries of the ancient Near East excluding Egypt) and those of Egypt 
(even when the latter are not from Egypt itself but merely represent scenes 
from an Egyptianized milieu). The basic pattern in every pictorial representation 
of this kind, whether from Western Asia or from Egypt, is that when a mans 
shown ceremonially seated on his throne he holds a cup in his right hand and 





® See also G. Loud: The Megiddo Ivories (Oriental Institute Publications, LIL). Chicago, 1939, Pl. 32 
AAAO, p. 158, Fig. 74. ® Cf. the interpretation given ibid., p. 159 
7 See W.M.F. Petrie: Beth-Pelet, 1. London, 1930, Pl. LV. With my interpretation of this relief,d 
AAAO, p. 253, n. 110. The man standing before the seated governor and filling the latter's cup is 
no less than an ‘officer’ (0%) whose dress is very like that of the governor himself. This is n0 
mere ‘servant’ or ‘maidservant’, as Frankfort maintains. 

® AAAO, p. 198, Fig.96=AOB, Abb. 457. 
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yually something else in his left. This latter object varies with race and place: 
in Egypt it is a lotus flower; in the Aramaean and Canaanite kingdoms, in so 
fr as they have kept something of their autonomous style, it is a staff. The 
ame pattern is also found in Assyrian reliefs: a cup in the right hand and 
omething like a ‘staff’ or sceptre—certainly not a lotus in most cases— in the 
ft.” This holds good even for the crude reliefs from the borders of Hittite 
rritory, such as the tomb steles from Marash and a certain relief from 
Karatepe. '’ Here the cup in the right hand is paralleled by an ear of corn in 
the left. Perhaps this too is a kind of staff; at any rate, it is obviously not a 
lotus flower. Furthermore, this basic pattern can be traced back to archaic reliefs 
fom the early dynastic period of Sumer, such as the stele from Khafaje which 
portrays a king and queen seated opposite each other on their thrones, holding 


° ° ° - - . . 11 
icup in their right hands and a leafy branch or bunch of dates in their left. 


The Staff: Literary Confirmation 


We assume, therefore, that in the majority of these instances from Western Asia, 
or at least in the Canaanite-Aramaean variation, we have before us a staft 
(often turned downwards) and nota lotus flower. This assumption is confirmed 
by idiomatic turns of speech in the Ugaritic texts. In these there occur 
several instances of the parallelism: ‘throne of sovereignty —~ staff of judgment’. 
Thus, for example, spi ( Sapi, Shemesh, sun) threatens Moth in the name of 
lian Baal: lyhpk ksa mlkk, lytbr bt mtptk, i.e. ‘he will cast down thy throne of 
sovereignty, he will break thy staff of judgment’ (I AB, VI, 28-29). The meaning 
ofhtis, as Ginsberg has explained, '? the same as the Hebrew sun (Air), Accadian 
battu. Now something very like this Canaanite-Ugaritic poetic idiom, with its 





' See, e. g. ANEP, No. 451; a better reproduction is found in AAAO, Pl. 114. Cf. another relief 
fom Kuyunjik, A.H. Layard: The Monuments of Nineveh, 1. London, 1849, Pl. 77. 

“ AAAO, p. 185, Fig. 91= ANEP, No. 632. The interpreters think that the object held here in the 
left hand is an ear of corn. But perhaps it might be compared to the staff in the relief of Sen-zer- 
ini which was found at Nerab, near Aleppo (ANEP, No. 280). Here the ‘staff’ in the left hand 
isfolded double and held downwards. The relief from Karatepe—AAAO, Pl. 165A; here the work 
is ctude in the extreme. 

" AAAO, Pl. 33A=ANEP, No. 604, top register. See also various references concerning scenes 
of cylinder seals in G. Widengren: The King and the Tree of Life in Ancient Near Eastern Religion. 
Uppsala, 1951, pp. 22 ff.; cf. also sbid., Fig. 2A. 1 cannot accept Widengren’s interpretation that 
the object held in the left hand is ‘a branch from the tree of life’. Widengren also explains the 
tharacteristically Egyptian lotus thus, and also the ‘lotus’ of the Ahiram reliefs. 

"HLL. Ginsberg: The Ugarit Texts. Jerusalem, 1936, p. 81 (Hebrew). 
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what we find in the inscription on the cover of our sarcophagus. There the 
threats against any king who may presume to uncover the coffin contain the 
following words: thisp btr mipth, thtpk ks’ mlkh, i.e. ‘let his staff (btr) of judg. 
ment be broken, let his throne of sovereignty be cast down’.'® A simile: 
parallelism occurs also in the Old Testament, in the song of loves to the king, 
Ps. xlv, 6: ‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: The sceptre (aw) of thy 
kingdom is a right sceptre.’ Indeed, throughout the Old Testament, as is wel! 
known, the ‘staff’ (paw) is used as a symbol of sovereign power (e. g. Gen. 
xlix, 10; Num. xxiv, 17; Ps. ii, 9). These linguistic idioms justify the assertion 
that kings, especially when seated on their thrones—~and likewise the figure 
of gods, in so far as they were seated on thrones in the temples (at least in the 


Canaanite temples)— usually held a ‘staff of judgment’ or a ‘staff of sovereignty 


in one of their hands. Only if this scene of the king in his palace, or of the 
god in his holy of holies, was a commonplace could the parallelism ‘throne 
staff’ have become a regular form of poetic diction. 

In the Ugaritic writings the ‘staff of judgment’ (Af mtpt) is explicith 
mentioned only in connection with gods, as we might expect, seeing that) 
most of the stories deal with gods, especially the god Moth. The verse quote: 
above—/yhpk ksa mlkk, lytbr ht mtptk—~is said to Moth. The same verse, asi 
conventional formula, occurs in another place (III AB, III, 17-18) where it is 





again put into the mouth of mrt ilm jpi (i.e. ‘Sapi, the luminary of the gods’) 
only there it is not clear to whom it refers, since the verses that follow ar! 
fragmentary and obscure. Ginsberg" has restored the text to make it refe) 
to ‘tir, whose name occurs some lines earlier (1.12), but the restoration is no! 
free from doubt. Possibly the god Moth was originally mentioned here too, 
and then his very short name was lost from the damaged text. Similarly, is 
one of the songs of the Ugaritic tablet of ‘The Pleasant and Beautiful Gods’ 
there is mention of mt wir, i.e. the god Moth: bdh ht tkl, bdh bt ulmn, i.e. ‘is 
his hand the staff of bereavement, in his hand the staff of widowerhood’ (SS, 
8-9). The ‘staff’ (4f) further appears in the Ugaritic texts in connectior 
with the chief god, El (é/), but in his case it is accompanied by ‘a hand rod, 
(mt yd) in the second half of the parallelism. Of this god it is said in anothe 





8 Included for example, in N.Slouschz: Thesaurus of Phoenician Inscriptions. Tel Aviv, 1942, pl 
(Hebrew). The resemblance between the two poetic expressions had already been noticed by Ginsberg 
op. cit. (above, n. 12); but he, of course, used it to elucidate the Ugaritic verses, and not to explait 
the scenes on the sarcophagus.. 4 In J.B. Pritchard, ed.: Ancient Near Easter! 
Texts Relating to the Old Testament. Princeton, 1955, p. 129. ' 
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song from the same tablet: é/ hth nbt, il ymnn mt ydh, i.e. “El turned down his 
staff, El left off his hand rod’ (ébid., 37; cf. ibid., 40, 43-44, 47).'° This paral- 
lelism, ‘staff (vaw)—rod (nvn)’, is also common in the style of the Old 
Testament, the two nouns being frequent synonyms for sovereign rule (Isa. ix, 
4;x, 5,15, 24; xiv,5; xxviii, 27; xxx, 31-32; Ezek. xix, 11,14). It would 
appear that many kings of the ancient Orient when ceremonially seated on 
their thrones—and likewise the statues of the gods in their temples—did not 
rest content with the ‘rulers’ staff’ (o->wim paw) in one hand, but added to it a 
‘tod of strength’ (ty nun) held in the other. In Egypt the staff and the rod were 
sometimes inseparable insignia of sovereignty. In the scene depicted on our 
sarcophagus there is no rod, only a staff. 


The Cup 


As regards the cup in the right hand of the man seated on the throne, there 
are biblical references enough to show us that the cup in the king’s right hand 
was the ceremonial object par excellence. Take, for example, the special mention 
of Pharaoh’s cup in connection with Pharaoh’s birthday (Gen. xl, 11,13,20-21). 
Compare also the unique image, ‘the cup of the Lord’s right hand’ (Hab. ii, 
16; cf. Jer. li, 7: ‘Babylon hath been a golden cup in the Lord’s hand’). There 
isa similar verse in one of the psalms which applies the metaphor of the cup 
toa solemn judgment: ‘But God is the judge: He putteth down one, and 
setteth up another. For in the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and the wine is 
red; it is full of mixture; etc.’ (Ps. lxxv, 7-8). For the cup of judgment proffered 
by ‘the hand of the Lord’, cf. also Isa. li, 17; Jer. xxv, 15-17. 

The Ugaritic writings also make frequent mention of the drinking of wine 
from a cup (often called &s hrs, i.e. a cup of gold), the drinker being Moth or 
some other god (I* AB, I, 21-22, IV, 15-18; IIAB, III, 15-16, 43-44, IV, 36-38, 
VI, 58-59; VAB, I, 10; VIAB, IV, 9 eta/.). And it ishardly necessary to mention 
that many examples of a cup held in the right hand are found in ancient oriental 
bas-reliefs. Sometimes the enthroned personage holds nothing more than the cup 
in his right hand, without any additional object in his left, such a pose no 





* Further occurrences in the Ugaritic texts of the word Jf: ID, 14; II K, VI, 8. In the latter case 
we find the form ftm which C. H. Gordon (Ugaritic Handbook. Roma, 1947, Glossary, No. 738) took 
to be the plural of Sf, while Ginsberg translates differently; see H.L. Ginsberg: The Legend of King 
Keret (BASOR Supplementary Studies, Nos. 2-3). New Haven, 1946, p. 31, and Pritchard, op. cit. 
(above, n. 14), p. 148. 
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doubt indicating a lesser degree of solemnity. Representations of this kind 
depicting only a cup in the right hand, are also found in different places and 
at different periods, from the ancient kings of Ur’® through various Assyrian 
kings and princes'’ down to Carchemish of the eighth century and Nerab of the 
sixth century B. C.—and even to a grave stele from South Arabia belonging to 
the first centuries A.D.'® 

The Throne Supporters 


Beneath the feet of the seated figure there is a special footstool, the customay 
adjunct of royal thrones, and the throne itself is supported by lions with huma 
faces (sphinxes) and outspread wings—exactly as in one of the ivory relief 
from Megiddo. From this Albright sought to infer that the cherubim were in 
fact winged sphinxes, since in the Old Testament the cherubim are regarded x 
the supports of God’s throne.” But it can be proved from the Old Testament 
itself that the cherubim were envisaged as upright figures— ‘the likeness of: 
man’ (Ezek. i, 5), even though their feet were ‘like the sole of a calf’s foot 
(tbid., 7)—and not four-legged creatures. Moreover it can be shown that in the 
biblical sources the appearance of the cherubim is not fixed as regards even 
detail: within their general outline certain variations of face and limb ma 
occur. However, this is a separate question which cannot be dealt with here.’ 





King or God; Cultic Features 


From all this it follows that the enthroned figure depicted in the relief on th! 
front panel of the sarcophagus may represent either a king or a god. It way 
customary for both kings and gods, when ceremonially seated on their thrones, 
to hold a staff (waw) in their left hand; and the god, like the king on ceremonid 





6 See, e.g. AAAO, Pl. 33B (cf. the explanations, pp. 32-33)=ANEP, No. 427=A0OB, Abb. 528 (i 
stele from Telloh, in the right hand bottom corner, in the portrayal of the celebration markiy 
the completion of the building of the temple by Urnanshe, king of Lagash); AAAO, Pl. 37= ANE? 
No. 304 (inlaid panel from Ur, upper register, depicting the king and his princes at a victory feast) 
AAAO, PI. 54A (seal impression of King Ibisin of Ur; here it is hard to discern whether the figut 
is holding something in the left hand too). 

'? Cf. for instance AAAO, Pl. 89; B. Meissner: Babylonien und Assyrien, 1. Heidelberg, 1920, Fig. 136 
Layard, op. cit. (above, n. 9), Pls. 5, 12. 18 ANEP, Nos. 635-63) 
19 W.F. Albright: What were the Cherubim?, BA, 1, 1938, pp. 1-3. The sketch of the throne as! 
the figure seated on it are based on the relief on our sarcophagus (the source of the sketch is n0 
mentioned), and it is on this that Albright mainly relies in his identification of the cherubim. 
*® This question of the form of the cherubim has been treated by me in an as yet unpublishe! 


- work. For the present, see my article: The Ark and the Cherubim, about to be published in EI,' 
(Hebrew). 
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occasions, was conceived as flourishing a cup in his other hand. From several 
biblical turns of phrase, as well as from the style of the inscription on the 
sarcophagus itself, we may infer that the personage portrayed here is a king. 
This, indeed, is the usual interpretation of the relief, for it is assumed that the 
figure is that of the coffined Ahiram. On the other hand, the style of the 
Ugaritic writings warrants the assumption that what is represented here is not 
aking, but a god. From the visual, pictorial standpoint this makes no great 
difference, since the imagination of the ancient East pictured the god as a 
king; so much so that the layout of the temple, which was regarded as the 
god’s special dwelling place, differed but little from the plan of the royal 
palace. But ideologically speaking, and for the correct and precise understanding 
of Canaanite burial customs, the difference is important. 

I incline to maintain that the figure portrayed here is not King Ahiram, 
but some god, perhaps the god Moth. My reasons for thinking so are, first, 
that a mythical scene is far more suitable than a portrait to adorn the panels 
of a sarcophagus: any representation of the living King Ahiram would be out 
of place here. Secondly, this scene contains unmistakable cultic features. 

Such is the table on which the gift offerings are laid out. The table was, 
evidently, the most important piece of furniture in the inner sanctum of the 
temples in ancient Western Asia and appears as such in many bas-reliefs and 
pictures where the god is portrayed as seated on a throne with the table before 
him.”’ On our sarcophagus all the figures standing one behind the other on 
the further side of the table are performing ritual acts. The first three are 
undoubtedly bringing offerings. It is difficult to determine exactly what the 
first of them has in his hands (or, at least, it is not clear what is in his left 
hand ; in his right he appears to be holding a fly-whisk, an instrument depicted, 
as is well known, on many ancient reliefs). Each of the next two holds a cup 
in either hand. This indicates that they are bringing what are called in biblical 
terminology o°203, drink offerings. The last four figures in the row stand with 
arms outstretched, a movement which here has an obviously ritual significance. 
This stretching out of the arms was the usual way in the ancient world of 
expressing surrender and self-abasement. Many reliefs and pictures from Egypt 
and Mesopotamia show the vanquished, on the battle-field or elsewhere, 
stretching out their arms in this way to their vanquishers.”” This gesture was 





* The question of the cultic importance of the ‘table’ too has been dealt with by me in a special, 
as yet unpublished article. 32 See e. g. AOB, Abb. 55, 87, 102, 113. 
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also customary when a man found himself in the presence of the godhead o; 
as part of the performance of a regular ritual act.”? In the Old Testament this 
stretching out of the arms is one of the most characteristic accompaniments 
of prayer or entreaty, and in poetic parallelism it is synonymous with ‘prayer 
(Exod. ix, 29, 33; 1 Kings viii, 22, 38, 54; Isa. i, 15; Jer. iv, 31; Ps. xliv, 20: 
Job xi, 13; Ezra ix, 5; cf. Ps. xxviii, 2; cxli, 2; cxliii,6; Lam. i, 17; iii, 41). In 
this sense it is one of the commonest forms of popular ritual, i. e. one of the 
acts that the mass of the people regularly performed in the temple courts. 
The scene on the back along the length of the fourth panel (Pl. 11 B) is: 
direct continuation of what is portrayed on the front of the sarcophagus. Here 
too we find a line of eight figures performing ritual acts, and this procession 
apparently belongs to and rounds off the scene of the seven figures on the front. 
The first two figures are women carrying baskets on their heads. We ma 
assume that their baskets contain offerings of flour or something similar, since 
the ritual convention is for drink-offerings to be accompanied by meal-offerings. 
The women are followed by two men carrying jars or skins on their shoulders 
From their shape alone it is hard to say what these jars were intended t 
contain. In the Old Testament jars or skins are usually employed to hol 
liquids for drinking —either water (Gen. xxiv, 14-20; 1 Kings xviii, 33; Ps. 
lvi, 8; Eccles. xii, 6), wine (Joshua ix, 4,13; 1 Sam. xvi, 20), or milk (Judges 
iv, 19); but flour too may be put in jars G1 Kings xvii, 12-15). Thus the two 
men may be carrying a further contribution either to the drink-offering or to 
the meal-offering. The fifth figure (a man) is leading a horned ram, and it is 
difficult to give any satisfactory explanation of the presence of this animal is 
the procession unless we assume that it too is intended as an offering. Animal 
offerings are the third of the essential elements that make up the sacrificial 
ritual, the other two being offerings of grain (minim in the terminology of the 
priestly sources of the Old Testament) and drink-offerings (n»203). A sacrifice 
is not complete unless it contains all these three elements—an animal from 
the herd or flock, a meal-offering, and a libation (see Num. xv, 1-12; cf. the 
permanent [nn] and additional [yo] sacrifices; the sin- and guilt-offerings 
belong to another category). When Hannah, for example, made her pilgrimage 
to Shiloh after weaning Samuel, she came into the shrine with ‘three bullock: 
(for a sacrifice or burnt-offering), and one ephah of flour (for a meal-offering), 





33 See AOB, Abb. 40,73 (left side), 80, 81 (the king of Egypt is himself a god!); cf. Abb. 45, 270 
(bottom), 322, 323. Cf. also ANEP, Nos. 4, 5, 41, 42, 45-47, 52, 329, 334, 345. 
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and a bottle of wine (for a libation)’ (1 Sam. i, 24). A similar instance is that 
of the three men ‘going up to God to Beth-el’ whom Samuel meets on his 
journey, ‘one carrying three kids, and another carrying three loaves of bread, 
and another carrying a bottle of wine’ (shid. x, 3). None of these three essen- 
tials is missing from our two scenes, and together they complete the whole. 
The last three men in the line are stretching out their arms in a ritual gesture, 
exactly like the last four in the procession on the front. 


Conclusion; a Detty 


To sum up: the two pictures on the long panels of the sarcophagus, front and 
rear, are in fact simply one picture. That is to say, they both depict scenes 
which have the same meaning, or they constitute two parts of one and the 
same scene — namely, a ritual procession bringing ‘sacrifice’ (nar), meal-offering 
and libation, accompanied by the outstretching of arms and ‘prayer’, before 
the figure seated behind the table on the magnificent throne. The two smaller 
pictures on both side panels of the sarcophagus also portray a single scene; 
but in this case it is one of conventional mourning for the dead, which as such 
is not part of the actual cult. 

The suggestion that the enthroned figure in the front picture should be 
identified with Ahiram, king of Byblos, may be accepted on one condition — 
if we assume that on his death the king himself, in accordance with the belief 
of the Canaanite inhabitants of Byblos, was transformed into a god and, thus 
apotheosized, became the centre of a cult. Such a possibility is reasonable 
enough. But if we accept it, it will no longer be Ahiram the king who is 
portrayed here, but Ahiram the ‘god’. Nevertheless, it is simpler to say that 
this is not even the ‘god’ Ahiram, but one of the gods of the pantheon. Perhaps, 
as I have already suggested, it is the god Moth (or one of his entourage of 
lesser gods)—the lord of the underworld,”* that world to which the spirit of 
the departed descends. 


* On Moth as god of the underworld, cf. especially U. Cassuto: Ba‘al and Moth in the Texts of 
Ugarit, BJPES, 9, 1942, pp. 47-49 (Hebrew); id.: The Goddess Anath. Jerusalem, 1951, pp. 47-49 
(Hebrew). 











The Negeb of Judah* 


Y. AHARONI 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


THE NEGEB OF JUDAH AND THE TRIBAL AREA OF SIMEON 


GeoGRAPHICALLY, and from the settlement point of view, the Scriptures 
divide Judah into four main regions: mountain, low hill-country (Shephelah), 
desert, and the southern country or Negeb. This fourfold division into : 
mountainous centre with western, eastern and southern slopes is found in many 
scriptural passages. The list of the twelve districts of the kingdom of Judah, 
for example, in Joshua xv, was drawn up in accordance with this principle.’ 
First, one district in the Negeb is given, then three districts in the Shephelah, 
seven in the mountains, and at the end one district in the desert. 

Thus, against ten districts in the mountains of Judah and the plain, there 
was one district in the Negeb, which according to Joshua xv, 21 comprised ‘the 
uttermost cities of the tribe of the children of Judah toward the border(MT b12.— 
AV “‘coast”) of Edom southward’. But this one district was the largest, 
both in area and in number of cities, of ail those recorded in Joshua xv. 

Topographical and archaeological research enables us to trace the general 
outlines of the ‘Negeb of Judah’.* To the north it bordered on the southern 
most mountain district of Judah, which included Eshtemoa, Anab and Debit. 
The Negeb district here included Sansannah (Khirbat ash-Shamsaniyat) and 
Madmannah (Khirbat Umm Deimina). To the east it included the large Tel 








* This paper was read at the Twelfth Convention of the Israel Exploration Society, held in Jerv: 
salem in 1956, and was published in Hebrew in: Judah and Jerusalem. Jerusalem, 1957, pp. 46-58. 

For an analysis of this list, see A. Alt: Judas Gaue unter Josia, PJb, 21,1925, pp. 100-116; reprinted 
in: Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 11. Miinchen, 1953, pp. 276-288; F.M. Cross and G.E 
Wright: The Boundary and Province Lists of the Kingdom of Judah, JBL, 75, 1956, pp. 202-226 
? An archaeological survey of this area was made in recent years by Professor Nelson Glueck, and 
partial surveys have also been made by D. Alon and E. Anati. See the first preliminary reports 
N. Glueck : Explorations in Western Palestine, BASOR, 131, 1953, pp. 6-15; id.: Further Explore 
tions in the Negeb, BASOR, 137, 1955, pp. 10-22; 138, 1955, pp. 7-29; id.: The Age of Abraham in 
the Negeb, BA, 18, 1955, pp. 2-9; D.Alon: The Tribal Territory of Simeon, Mibifnim, 17, 1953, 
pp. 100-116 (Hebrew); see also G. E. Kirk: Archaeological Exploration in the Southern Deser, 
PEQ, 1938, pp. 211-235. I have to thank E. Anati for showing me the material in his possession 
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‘Arad, situated at the edge of the Judean desert. The last places in the south 
which are known to us for sure are Aroer (Khirbat ‘Ar‘ara) and Ezem (Harabat 
il-A‘sam), the latter being 25 km. south-east of Beersheba. The boundary of 
permanent settlement during the Iron Age also ran through this region, as 
the archaeological survey has proved. Thus to the east and the south, the 
Negeb district reached the edge of the area of permanent settlement, but in 
the west it did not go far beyond the line of Beersheba and its suburbs. Gerar, 
Beersheba’s neighbour, which has been identified with Tell Abu Hureira,° 
belonged to the Philistines; only at the height of Israelite expansion in the 
days of Uzziah did the sons of Simeon reach the entrance of Gerar ‘even unto 
the east side of the valley’(1Chron. iv, 39 ~LXX version), that is, to the Gerar 
Valley (Wadi ash-Shari‘a). Thus the Negeb of Judah covered about 40 by 
40km.,an area approximately equal to all the mountainous districts of Judah 
together. 

The district in question is on the edge of the region of permanent settlement. 
Through it runs the border of aridity, the 300 mm. per annum rainfall line, 
below which regular agriculture cannot be maintained without an artificial 
water supply. The boundary of settlement in this frontier region is therefore 
not fixed; it veers from north to south, according to the conditions prevailing 
at the time. 

At the end of the Canaanite period the border of settlement crossed the centre 
of this area, along the line of the big tells of Arad, al-Milh (Hormah ?) 
and Beersheba, the very line which the children of Israel failed to break when 
they first invaded the country. The boundary of permanent Arab settlement 
today ends exactly on the northern border of the Negeb of Judah. Adh-Dhahi- 
tiya and as-Samu‘ (Eshtemoa) are the southernmost permanent settlements; 
even Beersheba was only resettled at the beginning of this century. 

For a better understanding of the process of settlement in that area it is 
necessary to examine two terms and their relationship to the Negeb district of 
Joshua xv, namely the Negeb of Judah and the tribal area of Simeon. 

The term ‘Negeb of Judah’ appears several times in the Bible with other 
Negeb zones, in sources dating from the time of David. When Achish, king 
of Gath, asks David, ‘Whither have you made a road today?’, David answers, 
‘Against the south (Negeb) of Judah, and against the south (Negeb) of the 





>See D. Alon: Gerar, Mibifnim, 16, 1952, pp. 46-57 (Hebrew); Y. Aharoni: The Land of Gerar, 
IEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 26-32. 
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Jerahmeelites, and against the south (Negeb) of the Kenites’ (1 Sam. xxvii, 10) 
The Egyptian who tells David of the Amalekite incursions says, ‘We made an 
invasion upon the south (Negeb) of the Cherethites, and upon that of Judah 
(MT anand awe dyi— AV ‘upon the coast which belongeth to Judah’), and upon 
the south (Negeb) of Caleb; and we burned Ziklag with fire’ (1 Sam. xxx, 14), 

From the list of Shishak, compiled about 925 B. C., we learn of the existence 
of other Negeb zones.* The words ‘the Negeb’ (p-ngh) occur there three time; 
and are followed in each case by the names of families or tribes. Among them 
are two families which seem to be mentioned in the Bible as well: mgb ‘dnat~ 
Negeb ‘Esnat (No. 85 according to the reading of Grdseloff-Mazar) is the 
family of the Eznites, to which one of David's mighty men, Adino the Eznite, 
belonged (2 Sam. xxiii, 8); ngb *xiht— Negeb Eshhat (No. 93) is the family of the 
Suchathites mentioned among the families related to the Kenites(1Chron.ii,55), 

Thus in the tenth century the Negeb still contained many areas called after 
the families and tribes who lived there. It was therefore settled later than the 
mountain and lowland zones of Judah, where even the desert regions were already 
named after settlements and not after families — for example the wilderness of 
Ziph, the wilderness of Maon, etc. It is true that permanent settlement already 
existed in the Negeb as well, for in the list of cities to which David sent the spoil 
of the Amalekites, several Negeb settlements appear, such as Ramoth-Negeb 
and Aroer, and cities of the Jerahmeelites and Kenites (1 Sam. xxx, 27-30). 
These cities were certainly the first permanent centres to be founded there, and 
their number was still limited at that period. In the archaeological survey only 
a few Iron Age I settlements were discovered in the Negeb (among them 
Khirbat ‘Ar‘ara), as compared with the numerous settlements dating to Iron 
Age II. 

‘The Negeb of Judah’ in David’s time was only one of the Negeb zones, 
and it might be worth while to try to define the limits of these areas (cf. map, 
Fig. 1). 

The Cherethites appear in the Bible parallel to the Philistines as one of the 
peoples of the sea coast (Ezek. xxv, 16; Zeph. ii, 5).° The Negeb of the Chere- 
thites was probably the area nearest the coast. It certainly included Gerar, as 





* J. Simons: Handbook for the Study of Egyptian Topographical Lists Relating to Western Asia. Leiden, 
1937, pp. 178-186. 

* It is usually thought that both the Cherethites and the Pelethites (Philistines?) in the service of 
David were recruited from the inhabitants of the coastal area. 
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appears from the anachronism by which Abimelech, king of Gerar, is described 
as king of the Philistines (Gen. xxvi, 1). 

The sons of Caleb occupied the southern part of the mountains of Judah. In 
their genealogies are listed many cities in this area—Hebron, Beth-Zur. 
Mareshah, Ziph, Maon, Gashem (Goshen?), Pelet and Madmannah (1 Chron. 
ii, 42-49). The last two names are particularly important, as they are also 
mentioned in Joshua xv among the cities of the Negeb district. Madmannah 
has been identified with Khirbat Umm Deimina at the northern end of this 
district; the Negeb of Caleb therefore included the northern part of the district. 
As regards Beth-Pelet there are no additional data to identify it; it should be 
sought in the same area, and all proposals to locate it further south are untenable, 

The Kenites inhabited the Negeb of Arad (Judges i, 16). South-east of Arad 
the name Wadi al-Qeina has persisted to this day ; the name of the city of Kinah, 
which appears among the cities of the Negeb of Judah (Joshua xv, 22) was 
also perhaps connected with the Kenite colonization. Cain also apparently 
belonged tothem (Joshua xv, 56—LXX : Zavwaxty, i. e. Zanoah of the Ken- 
ites?), being situated in the south-eastern mountain district of Judah, to the north 
of Arad. The Kenite Negeb therefore comprehended the eastern Negeb on the 
border of the Judean desert, including Arad and its vicinity. 

We have no clear information on the cities of the Jerahmeelites. In the 
genealogies Jerahmeel appears as the eldest brother of Caleb (1 Chron. ii, 25). 
In the list of Shishak the name Yrhm is mentioned (No. 139) as well as the 
two fortresses (nan):° ‘Arad Rabat and ‘Arad of Beth Jeroham (Yrbm; ibid., 
Nos. 107-112). The cities of the Jerahmeelites should perhaps be sought 
between the cities of Caleb and the Kenites, but it is also possible that the 
name of Tell Rakhma and Bir Rakhma are connected with the Jerahmeelites, 
and that they occupied the southern part of the Negeb. 

The Negeb of the Cherethites on the west, the Negeb of Caleb on the north, 
the Negeb of the Kenites on the east and the Negeb of the Jerahmeelites on 
the north-east or south-east —from all this it is clear that the ‘Negeb of Judah’ 
in these sources describes the central part of the Negeb, and that Beersheba 
was at its centre or near its western end. This assumption is confirmed by the 
only other verse which mentions the Negeb of Judah—a verse also dating 





* For the significance of these see B. Maisler-Mazar: pp. and 7307, Tarbiz, 20 (Epstein Vol.), 1950, 


pp. 316-319 (Hebrew). 
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fom the days of David. When Joab ‘the captain of the host’ carries out the 
smbering of the tribes of Israel he finally reaches ‘Negeb of Judah Beer-sheba’ 
(Sam. xxiv, 7). From this we reach an interesting conclusion: the term ‘Negeb 
of Judah’ as used in the time of David, was actually identical with the tribal 
yea of Simeon. 

The description of the latter has been preserved in two parallel lists with 
light variations (Joshua xix, 1-9; 1 Chron. iv, 28-33). It is divided into two 
groups, one of 13 cities headed by Beersheba, and the second of three to five 
‘ities.’ The list thus includes less than half of the names of the Negeb of Judah 
in Joshua xv, which number more than thirty.” Nearly all the cities of Simeon 
recur in a slightly altered version in the last part of Joshua xv, the only missing 
mes being Beth-Marcaboth and Hazar-Susah, in place of which appear Mad- 
mannah and Sansannah.” The order of the names is the same in all the lists, 
except for Beersheba, which appears in Joshua xv after Hazar-Shual, but heads 
the list of the cities of Simeon. There is thus no doubt that the three lists are 
based On the same source, but in Joshua xv a long series of names has 
been added at the beginning of the list of the cities of Simeon and another group 
of three cities (Hazar-Gaddah, Heshmon and Beth-Pelet) between Moladah 
and Hazar-Shual. 

These differences are usually explained by the different times of the compi- 
lition of the two lists. '’ The list of Joshua xv cannot be earlier than the division 
of the kingdom of Solomon; but as regards the cities of Simeon, 1 Chron. iv, 
}1 states that ‘These were their cities unto the reign of David’, and we have 
10 reason to doubt this incidental statement, which occurs within the body of 
the list. 

But although we cannot deny the possibility that the enlarged list of Joshua 
w includes additional settlements, founded only in Iron Age II, it is not in 





"The two cities Ain and Rimmon appear in Neh. xi, 29, as one (En-rimmon). Etam is mentioned 
only in 1 Chron. iv, 32, and does not occur in Joshua xix. 

' 33-36; it is difficult to ascertain their exact number because of several possibly compound names, 
such as Hazor-Ithnan, Kerioth-Hezron-Hazor, Ain-Rimmon. 

'For an analysis of the variations in the form of the place-names, see W. F. Albright: Egypt and 
the Early History of the Negeb, JPOS, 4, 1924, pp. 149-161. The identity of Shilhim (Joshua xv, 32) 
ind Sharuhen (Joshua xix, 6—cf. also Shaaraim, 1 Chron. iv, 31) seems to me very doubtful. Sharu- 
hen was destroyed by Shishak and apparently deserted during Iron Age II, as observed by Cross 
ind Wright, op. cit. (above, n. 1), p.214. It is therefore possible that the name of this remote Simeon- 
ite city has been replaced in the later lists by other similar sounding place-names. 

“Cf.Cross and Wright, sbid., pp. 212-226. 
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this that the difference in the composition of the two lists lies. For Aroer'' 
which is added in Joshua xv, was already an important city in the days of 
David, who sent booty from the Amalekites to it (1 Sam. xxx, 28). Archaeo. 
logical finds show that it was already important in Iron Age I. We therefore 
cannot explain the omission of Aroer from the list of the cities of Simeon by 
the early date of that list. 

The true explanation of the composition of two lists seems to be their 
difference of purpose: the list of the cities of Simeon gives the cities of that 
tribe only, whereas the list of the Negeb of Judah contains all the cities in tha 
administrative district, including those of other families and tribes. Thus Joshu 
xv also lists the cities of Caleb, the Jerahmeelites, the Kenites and perhaps of 
other families, which had settled in the Negeb. For example: to Caleb belonged 
Shema, (Beth)-Pelet and Madmannah; it is possible to assign Arad and Kinah 
to the Kenites. It is surely not by accident that all these cities are lacking in 
the list of the cities of Simeon.'* On the other hand, Hormah (Tell Malhata— 
Tell al-Milh?), which is explicitly mentioned as conquered by Simeon (Judges 
i, 17), appears among the cities of Simeon. 

Hence the list of the cities of Simeon includes only the ancient ‘Negeb of 
Simeon’, but this name is missing in the original sources, and the Bibk 
reiterates that the sons of Simeon settled within the patrimony of the sons of 
Judah. The list of the cities of Simeon actually comprehends the area that was 
termed the ‘Negeb of Judah’ in the time of David, and whose centre was at 
Beersheba. 

At the beginning of the monarchy, therefore, we still find in the Negeb: 
semi-nomadic population in the process of settling; it is divided into various 
regions named after the settling families. One of these areas, apparently the 
central and largest one, is the tribal area of Simeon, which is called the Negeb 
of Judah. The centre of Israelite rule and administration at that period was 
Beersheba, which had been considered holy since the days of the patriarchs. 
Samuel appointed his sons to judge the people at Beersheba (1 Sam. viii, 2), 





11 This is undoubtedly the correct form, and not Adadah. 

12 One might perhaps see a sole exception in Moladah, for it may be that the name of the Jerab 
meelite family Molid (1 Chron. ii, 29) is connected with that name. Possibly, the population of 
number of cities was composed of various families, as is known from many cities of Judah. It is 
therefore, possible that families both of Simeon and of the Jerahmeelites lived in Moladah, and 
this may be the reason why the city is mentioned in Joshua xv before the cities of Simeon. 
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dear indication of its predominance at the time of the founding of the Israelite 
monarchy. 


THE NEGEB DISTRICT OF THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH 


This district, as defined in Joshua xv, shows the climax of the development 
which began with the settlement of the Negeb of Judah (in the restricted sense) 
and of the other Negeb areas, which were combined with it into one adminis- 
tative unit. It is not yet possible for us to state all the stages of this develop- 
ment, but we can now form a mental picture of the situation in the eighth and 
seventh centuries, which was absolutely different from that of the Negeb in 
the tenth century. 

The cause of this change has become clearer since the examination of two 
sites, undertaken in the course of a study trip with students of the Hebrew 
University in 1956. 


Hurvat ‘Uzzah 


The first of these was Hurvat ‘Uzzah (Khirbat Ghazza) situated above the 
Nahal Qina (Wadi al-Qeina), about 7.5 km. south-south-west of Rosh Zohar 
(Ras az-Zuweira).'* It is situated at the edge of the level plateau of the Negeb, 
before the steep descent to the Dead Sea (Pl. 12B). ” 

We found a rectangular fortress, built of large undressed stones, 53 m. long 
ind about 41 m. wide (Fig. 2; Pl. 12A), surrounded by an outer casemate wall 
with an average width of 1.5 m.(Pl. 12), and an interior wall of 0.75 m.; 
aspace of about 4 m. divides the two walls; it has partitions at various distances. 
The fortress is divided into two series of rooms, forming two rectangular 
courtyards, the western one’ being again divided by a wall in the middle. 





"| arranged a second excursion to these places at the end of June 1956, in order to investigate 
additional details and draw the plan of Khirbat Ghazza with the help of Mr.Y.Kolodni, surveyor. 
Mr. B. Rotenberg, photographer, also took part in this trip, and all the photographs of sites were 
taken by him. Mrs. H. Bieberkraut took the photographs of the pottery. The air photograph of 
Kh. al-Gharra was made by the Photogrammetric Institute, Jerusalem ; that of Kh. Ghazza by 
the Israel Air Force, through the good offices of Maj.-Gen. M. Dayan. I owe special thanks to 
Major Ben-Hador, whose kind assistance made the second trip possible. 

‘A. Musil visited the place and briefly described the fortress (cf. his Edom, II. Wien, 1908, pp. 
19-20) without any attempt to date it. Since then it has usually been considered as a Roman fortress 
inthe network of the northern /imes; see A. Alt: Limes Palaestinae, PJb, 27,1931, p.81; M. Avi- 
Yonah: Historical Geography of Palestine. Jerusalem, 1949, pp. 157,173 (Hebrew). 

“For the sake of simplifying the description, I shall call the north-eastern side of the building 
the north, and the other points of the compass accordingly—cf. plan, Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Hurvat ‘Uzzah (Kh. Ghazza). 


All the corners of the fortress as well as the centre of its wings have project- 
ing towers. On the north side there are two such towers with the gate between 
them (Pl. 15 A). The passage through the middle series of rooms between the 
courtyards is not certain. The fortress walls have been preserved in many sec. 
tions up to a height of one to two metres and are partially covered by heaps 
of stone. On the east of the fortress there are two enclosed courtyards anda 
diagonally oriented tower, but the construction is unstable and does not 
belong to the original plan of the building. On the steep slope to the north of 
the fortress were built several walls, which form courtyards and sheep-pens. 
Below in the wadi at a bend can be seen a wide camping ground with stone 
fences and potsherds. Close to the south-west corner of the fortress is the 
blocked mouth of a water cistern. 

Most of the pottery we found in and near the fortress belongs to Iron Age 
II, being chiefly types of sherds which were common in Judah at that period, 
including many wheel-burnished bowls (P1.15 B,C). We also found a few sherds 
from the Persian and Hellenistic periods. In the courtyards of the fortress wert 
a few Byzantine potsherds. These finds as well as the layout and structure of 
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the fortress leave no doubt that it was built at the time of the kingdom of 
Judah. It looks as if its construction cannot be dated from before Iron Age II, 
for we found no earlier material, but a definite conclusion on this matter can- 
not be reached unless the site is excavated. In its plan and dimensions the 
fortress resembles the Israelite fortress discovered at Kadesh Barnea (‘Ein 
Qudeirat). '° We may ask whether these two fortresses were part of a common 
plan, and whether they were perhaps both built in Iron Age II. The only strik- 
ing difference is in the measurements of the towers, those of the Kadesh fort- 
rss being bigger. Moreover, in the plan of Kadesh the sub-division of the 
courtyard is lacking, but it should be remembered that there the remains are 
covered by debris, and it is difficult to distinguish the plan of the interior." 

It is therefore clear that at Khirbat Ghazza we have a strong border fortress 
of ‘the uttermost cities of the tribe of the children of Judah toward the border 
of Edom southward’ ( Joshua xv, 21). '8 Tt should not be assumed that this was 
the only fortification, but strong fortresses of such a size were certainly few. 
Itseems to me that the choice of site proves that from here the main road led 
down to the Arabah region and Edom. This is the same road which is called 
in the Bible ‘the way through the wilderness of Edom’ or ‘the way of Edom’ 
(2 Kings iii, 8; 20), along which the Kings of Judah and Israel went down 
tosmite the Edomites in the Valley of Salt (cf. 2 Sam. viii, 13, et al.). 

The development of the Judean Negeb was certainly closely connected with 
these important highways, which stretched from here to Edom, the Arabah and 
Elath, and which were one of the sources of the wealth of the kingdom. But 
toads for trade and commerce were also lines of invasion from the desert, and 
that danger necessitated a network of strong fortifications, particularly along 
the highways. 





*C.L. Woolley and T. E. Lawrence: The Wilderness of Zin (Palestine Exploration Fund, Annual, 
Ill). London, 1914-1915, pp. 64-67. 

"In the meantime I have had occasion to visit ‘Ein Qudeirat. What I saw there strengthened 
my opinion of the resemblance between the two fortresses. I noticed that in the fortress of 
Kadesh, too, the courtyard is divided in the centre, although the walls are broken off and only 
their edges are to be seen. At Kadesh the gate has not yet been found, but it is possible that it 
was also located within the north tower, for the outer wall is ruined at that spot, and there is a 
tecess in the inner wall. 

"We may tentatively identify Khirbat Ghazza with Kinah (Joshua xv, 22), as it dominates Wadi 
i-Qeina, whereas the proposed Khirbat Samra (F.M. Abel: Géographie de la Palestine, 11, 2nd ed. 
Paris, 1938, p. 418) is situated farther to the west in one of the tributaries of Wadi al-Milh. Khir- 
bat Umm Radim, south of Khirbat Ghazza, which overlooks Wadi al-Qeina is, however, only a 
small watch tower, apparently also dating from the Iron Age, although we did not find a single sherd. 
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Khirbat al-Gharra 

The second site surveyed is Khirbat al-Gharra, a big tell built on a high 
hill at a distance of about 20 km. east of Beersheba, 3 km. north-east of 
Khirbat al-Mishash. '® The ruins cover a natural hill, which rises about 100 m., 
with steep slopes surrounding it on all sides (Pl. 13 A). 

The top of the tell forms a more or less level area about 330 m. long from 
east to west, and 100 m. wide on the average, i.e. an area of approx. 6-7 acre 
(Pl. 13C). All around the slope it is possible to trace a casemate wall, built of 
large undressed stones, which has been preserved to a great extent (Pl. 14 A). 
The outer wall is 1.5 m. wide, the inner 0.6 m., and the space between them js 
3 m. wide on the average. On the outside a stone glacis was added to preven 
the wall from crumbling down the steep slope (Pl. 14 B; Fig. 3). 











Scale in m. 


Fig. 3. Kh. al-Gharra—section of the fortifications. 


From left to right: The inner and outer curtains of the casemate wall; the glacis. 


At various places on the tell, building remains and water cisterns may 
discerned, and at the eastern end in particular the remains of some large build, 
ings have been preserved, the plan of which is visible on the surface (Pl. 138) 
At this spot we found chiefly Hellenistic and Roman potsherds (PI. 16C), bu 
on the whole tell and along the wall we found mainly sherds from Iron Agel 
(Pl. 16A,B,F). Among them it is worth mentioning in particular a jar-handk 
with the impression of the seal /amelekh (‘to the king’) and the four-winget 
scarab (P1.16D), which is common in the tells of Judah toward the end of Ito: 
Age II, and a fragment of an animal figurine (Pl. 16E). Moreover, one can sé 





** The place had previously been examined by D. Alon, who states that he found there potshett! 
from the Iron Age, but considered the wall to be a Roman fortification on the /imes line; cf. Alo 
op. cit. (above, n. 2), p. 12. 
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distinctly that the wall is older than the large buildings at the eastern end, 
which are partly built upon it. 

Thus in the Iron Age, and apparently in Iron Age II in particular, this 
settlement was fortified by a mighty casemate wall. The fortified city exceeds 
in area all the cities in this region so far known to us. It is also much larger 
than the fortified area on the big tells in this district, which had been founded 
in the Bronze Age, such as Tell ‘Urad, Tell al-Milh (Hormah?), Tell al- 
Mishash or Tell Beersheba. 





14A)} It seems likely, therefore, that we have found the capital of the Negeb 
hem js| district of Judah, transferred here from Beersheba. Indeed, this would be a most 
revent} suitable site: The high hill lies at the southern end of the Judean foothills above 
the level plateau of the Negeb. It is situated approximately at the eastern end 
of the tribal area of Simeon, almost exactly at the centre of the larger Negeb 
district of the kingdom of Judah and at the precise point of transition from the 
mountainous region to the Negeb plainland. It can be seen from a great dis- 
tance, and it actually overlooks the complete Negeb district : from Beersheba 
in the west to the environs of Arad in the east, from the police station of adh- 
Dhahiriya in the north to Aroer in the south. A better centre for the control of 
the whole Negeb district cannot be imagined. 
We have nothing on which to base an identification of this site, and it 
| is only with many reservations that we suggest its tentative identification 
with Kabzeel (or Jekabzeel — Neh. xi, 25) which appears at the head of the list 
* inJoshua xv, 21. It is also mentioned among the cities to which the Babylonian 
exiles returned, and its importance as a centrally situated city in the Negeb is 
a emphasized by the addition of ‘and in the villages thereof’ (Neh., Joc. cit.). But 
— this identification must remain conjectural for the present. 
. Le The kings of Judah were interested in developing this area, both because of 
°C), . its important roads and as a forward defence position against desert invaders, 
aa and as a place to settle excess population. There are indications of this in the 
-handk Bible. About Uzziah, for example, it is said, ‘Also he built towers in the desert, 
wine™ and digged many wells: for he had much cattle’ (2 Chron. xxvi, 10). This is 
sales now evidenced by the fortress Hurvat ‘Uzzah (Kh.Ghazza) and the central 
can S* fottified city at Khirbat al-Gharra, which are both state building projects of 
the first order. 
_ The conversion of the semi-nomad zones of the Negeb of David's time to the 


large southern district of the kingdom of Judah with its numerous permanent 
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settlements was thus more than a natural development. For the Qreater 
part it was a state project of the kings of Judah, who succeeded in their plan 
of pushing back the desert, defending their borders, making the roads safe and 
setting up a strong administrative and security centre in the middle of the 
ancient Negeb areas.”° The N egeb of Judah, the Negeb of Caleb, the Negeb of 
the Kenites, etc. became the large Negeb district of the kingdom of Judah, and 
as such this region reached a height of development unparalleled in all its 
history. 


*® For a similar development in the desert district of Judah, see Cross & Wright, op. cit. (above, 
n. 1), p. 224. 
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The Economics of Byzantine Palestine* 


M. AVI-YONAH 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


THE history of Palestine in the Byzantine period used to be regarded from 
(wo Opposite points of view, both of which are somewhat outdated today. 
One school of thought treated the history of Byzantine Palestine as a part of 
Church history, because most of the sources dealing with the period were 
«clesiastical, and in these religion (or rather dogmatics) occupied a place of 
ipparently overwhelming importance. The other school of Byzantine historians, 
nourished in the tradition of Gibbon, of necessity regarded Byzantine Palestine 
is part of a declining empire, and described its lot as no better than that of the 
other provinces. Neither paid much attention to economic history. 

This is where archaeology comes in; for it is where history touches upon 
material life that the importance of archaeology in general and of the archaeo- 
logical surveys in particular becomes at once apparent. Archaeology is history 
made concrete, and in matters material can best teach us the objective truth. 
The method of the archaeological survey is to establish the density of the 
population and the extent of the cultivated area by ascertaining the number 
ofinhabited sites which existed in a given period. This is done by assigning 
sites to periods after a classification of the remains (mainly potsherds) visible 





* This paper was read to the History section of the Tenth Congress of Byzantine Studies, held at 
\tanbul in 1955, A summary of its contents is included in the Actes du X. Congrés d'études byzan- 
tines, Istanbul, 1957, pp. 193-195. 
The following abbreviations have been used in this article: 
GCS—Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, hrsg. von d, Kirchen- 
vater - Commission der kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. Leipzig. 
Geyer—P. Geyer: Itinera hierosolymitana saec. IIII-VIII. Vindobona, 1898. 
Moschus—Johannes Moschus: Pratum spirituale, Patrologia graeca, Vol. 87, 3. 
Pallad—Palladius: Historia lausiaca, ed. A. Lucot, Paris, 1912. 
PG—Patrologia graeca, ed. J. P. Migne. 
PL~-Patrologia: latina, ed. J. P. Migne. 
P0—Patrologia orientalis, ed. R. Grafin & F. Nau. 
P.Iber—Petrus der Iberer, ed. R. Raabe. Leipzig, 1895. 
Sthw.—Kyrillos von Skythopolis, ed. E. Schwartz (Texte u. Unters. 49, 2). Leipzig, 1939. 
V.Porph.—Marc le diacre: Vie de Porphyre, ed. H. Grégoire et A. M. Kugener. Paris, 1930. 
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on the surface. Pottery is, of course, the best indicator because of its variation; 
from period to period, the ease with which it breaks, the worthlessness of the 
resulting potsherds and their relative indestructibility. When a sufficient mas 
of data has been accumulated by an extensive survey of sites in a given ares, 
the statistical method can be brought into play with a steadily decreasing 
margin of error. 

In the last twenty years a fairly complete survey of sites in Trans-Jordan has 
been made, ' with partial surveys in Western Palestine, extending over increas. 
ingly large areas.” The result for Western Palestine has been toestablish arels. 
tion of density for the Canaanite: Israelite: Byzantine period as 1:1}:5-6; 
Another notable fact is the much greater extent of settlement in the Byzantine 
period, as witness the existence of six towns—Elusa, Rehoboth, Nessana, Su. 
beita, Eboda and Mampsis (Kurnub)—standing in the midst of once cultivated 
areas in the Negev desert.* The Byzantine period thus indubitably represents 
a very high point of material development attained by this country. 

Various historical causes have been suggested for this phenomenon: the 
comparative peace enjoyed by the eastern half of the Roman Empire (which 
continued into the Byzantine period), and in particular the peace and quiet 
which reigned in Palestine after the Jewish wars ended and before the Samaritan 
revolts and the Saracen inroads began. Another more localized cause may have 
been the tendency of the Byzantine emperors to develop the Aila (Elath) route 





* N. Glueck: Explorations in Eastern Palestine, I-IV, AASOR, 14, 1934; 15, 1935; 18-19, 1939; 25-28, 
1951. 

? In chronological order: A. Saarisalo: The Boundary of Issachar and Naphtali. Helsinki, 1927, pp. 
85-87; id.: Topographical Researches in Galilee, JPOS, 9, 1929, pp. 27-40; 10, 1930, pp. 5-10; id: 
Topographical Researches in the Shephelah, #b/d., 11, 1931, pp. 98-104; Ruth Brandstetter-Kallner & 
A. Bergman: Explorations in the Valley of Beth-Shan, BJPES, 8, 1941, pp. 87-90 (Hebrew); Geo 
gtaphical-Historical Study Group of the Israel Exploration Society, BIES, 16, 1951, pp. 47-51 (He 
brew); M. Dothan: An Archaeological Survey of the Lower Rubin River, JEJ, 2, 1952, pp. 104-117; 
Ruth Amiran & Y. Aharoni: The Tells of the Western Negev, BIES, 17, 1953, pp. 52-62 (Hebrew); 
id.: Researches in Upper Galilee, ibid., pp. 126-137 (Hebrew); J. Kaplan: Archaeological Survey in 
the Gederah—el-Mughar Region, BIES, 17, 1953, pp. 138-143 (Hebrew); N. Zori: Archaeological 
Survey of the Beth-Shan Valley, BIES, 18, 1954, pp. 78-90; 19, 1955, pp. 89-98 (Hebrew); Ruth 
Amiran & Y. Aharoni: A Tour of the City-Mounds of the Shephelah, BIES, 19, 1955, pp. 222-225 
(Hebrew); J. Kaplan: Archaeological Survey of the Jibneh District, BIES, 21, 1957, pp. 199-207 
(Hebrew); Y. Aharoni: The Settlement of the Israelite Tribes in Upper Galilee. Jerusalem, 1951, 
pp. 8-34 (Hebrew). * Three Historical Memoranda, ed. General Council 
of the Jewish Community of Palestine. Jerusalem, 1947, pp. 4-12. The recent (unpublished) survey 
of the Sharon by Y. Karmon has confirmed the relation (Bronze Age sites—20; Iron Age—25; Roman 
Byzantine—90). I have to thank Mr. Karmon for this information. 

* Cf., inter alia, ¥.Kedar: Ancient Agriculture at Shivtah in the Negev, IEJ, 7, 1957, pp. 178-189. 
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fom the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, which passes through the Palestinian 
Negev. This was meant to serve as an alternative to the Egyptian route by way 
of Clysma (Suez). The wars with the Persians had closed the land routes to the 
Far East, and the Byzantine emperors were therefore endeavouring to outflank 
the barrage on the Euphrates via the Red Sea. Their agressive policy on both 
lotabe and Yemen can best be explained in this way.” 

Both these considerations, however important though they are in them- 
selves, seem to carry less weight than a third, namely, the influx of capital 
into Palestine which took place after Constantine. The adoption of Christian- 
ity as the official religion of the Roman Empire naturally revolutionized its 
position completely; from an obscure province® it became the Holy Land, 
pampered by emperors whatever their treasurers might say. The stream of 
apital which then began to flowexplains better than any other factor the aston- 
ishing prosperity of Palestine in the Byzantine period; its cessation must be 
accounted among the main causes of its collapse. 

The history of capital imports into Palestine in the Byzantine period can 
be divided into three periods (with some overlaps): 

(a) The period of public investment under Constantine and his successors; 

(b) The period of private investment in various forms up to the death of 
Eudocia in 460; 

() After a period of stagnation the resumption of public investment under 
Justinian. 

The first period, under Constantine and Helena, is typical of all later imperial 
donations. We have no exact statistics of the amount of money involved; 
what is chiefly recorded is a movement of materials which could be of no 
lasting benefit to the country. Among the items are the silver capitals in the 
totunda of the Anastasis in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre,’ the silver 





*Procopius: De bello Persico, 1, 19; Malchus of Philadelphia, apud C. Miiller, ed.: Fragmenta bis- 
toricorum graecorum, 1\V.Paris, 1928, p.113; Theophanes: Chronographia, s.A.M.5990, C. de Boor ed., I. 
leipzig, 1883, p. 141; Choricius: Laud. Arati ducis, 66-78, R. Foerster ed. Leipzig, 1929, pp. 65-68; 
A.Moberg: The Book of the Himyarites, Lund, 1924. The ships going to India from Elath are men- 
tioned by Eusebius: Onomasticon (GCS, 11:1, p.6);St. Jerome: Vita Hilarionis, 18 (PL, 23, c. 35) 


il | mentions a vir ditissimus of Aila, thus indicating the prosperity of the port. 


‘The governor Firmilianus (A.D. 310) had never even heard the name Jerusalem: to such an extent 
had the past of this country become obscured in official Roman consciousness. Eusebius: De martyribus 
Palaest. 11:9-10 (GCS, 9, pp. 937-938); Syriac text, ed. W. Cureton. London, 1861, pp. 36-38. 

"Eusebius: Vita Constantini, Ill, 38 (GCS, 7, p.94); Breviarius de Hierosolyma (Geyer, p. 153). 
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gates studded with gold and gems,® the gilding of the coffers in its ceiling’ | nomisma 
the donations of costly vessels, baptismal robes, bracelets, rings, and othe} only a di 
forms of jewellery by Constanstine’s sons,'° the importation of precious mar.} sums inv 
bles, ''some of them taken from pagan temples.Ontheotherhand therecanbeno| The s¢ 


doubt thatthe enormous building activity connected with these donations (such | exceeded 


as the building in Jerusalem and its vicinity of three big basilicas—the An:.| private d 


stasis, the Eleona and the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem” as well as ,| and riche 





church at Mamre '’ — must have produced employment for masons, quarrymen,| she was f 
transport workers, etc., and thus stimulated the economic life of at least the Holy amounts 
City and its vicinity; “ as we shall see, this stimulus was passed on to other) Melania; 
parts of the country as well. We also learn that some artisans and master quafter o 
craftsmen (teyvitat Kai épyatat)'” were brought from abroad, and many of, wealthy 1 
them may have settled in Jerusalem and thus enriched the country with their tech. goods b 
nical skills. We have no exact statement of the sums involved, but hear only that and a ho 
the expenses were charged to the taxes of the whole oriental diocese. "© Some of ) Her don: 
the workmen were probably forced labour, but the skilled men needed to erecta} Younger 
building over a long period could not be ‘press-ganged’ ; they had to be paid. | bands (w 
The extent of imperial liberality can be judged only from the Life of Porphy. of funds 
rius of Gaza by Marcus Diaconus, the historicity of which was much disputed Vandal i 
in later times.'’ However, even if this source is no better than a historica ious by t 
novel, its precise data cannot be much exaggerated, for that would rob the) haven in 
story, masquerading as true hagiography, of all verisimilitude. According to| thunderi 
this source, then, the Empress Eudoxia assigned to the construction of a church, however 
at Gaza out of the revenues of Palestine 200 pounds of gold, i.e. 14,400 form of 
Roman 





* Eusebius, op. cit. (above, n. 7), III, 36 (pp. 93-94). ® Ibid., 32 (p.93). Ostia an 
* Cyrillus: Catecheses, XIV, 14 (PG, 33, cols. 841, 844); Antoninus, 18 (Geyer, p. 171), 23 (p. 175); content. 
Sozomenus: Historia ecclesiastica, IV, 25 (PG, 67, c. 1196); Theodoretus: Hist. eccles., II, 27 (GCS, 

19, pp. 158-159); Chronica minora, ed. G. Guidi (Corpus script. christ. orient., scriptores syri, III, 4), 

pp. 21-22. ™ Eusebius: Vita Const., Ill, 40 (GCS, 7, pp. 94-95); V. Porph., 4. 

™ Busebius: De laudibus Constantini, IX (GCS, 7, p.221); Vita Const., Ul, 25, 43 (sbid., pp.9, ” lbid., 53 
95-96); Itinerarium burdigalense (Geyer, p. 23); Sulpicius Severus: Historia sacra, Il, 33 (PL, 20,, ‘ Cyrillus 
c. 148); Theodoretus: Hist. eccles., I, 16-18 (GCS, 19, pp. 61-65); Sozomenus: Hist. eccles., I) ~ St. Jeron 
(PG, 67, cols. 933, 936); Hist. miscella, X1 (PL, 95, c.911). ~ Cyrillus 
* Eusebius: Vita Const., Ill, 51 (GCS, 7, pp. 99-100); St. Jerome: Liber de situ (GCS, 11:1, p.7); ” St Jeron 
Socrates: Hist, eccles., 1, 18 (PG, 67, c. 124); Barhebraeus, ed. W. Budge, I. London, 1932, p. 59 66—PL, 2 
™ The town remained, however, underpopulated till the middle of the fifth century (P. Iber., p. 44). *ept those 
“ Eusebius: Vita Const., Ill, 32 (GCS, 7, pp. 92-93). the fall of 
 Id.: De laud. Const., 1X (GCS,7,p.221); Paulinus of Nola: Epist, 31, 4 (PL, 61, cols. 327-328). (ibid, c. 1 
" V. Porph., Introduction, pp. XXXVII-XLV. * Epist., 1 
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nomisma (gold pieces). '* In this particular case we have no capital import, 
only a diversion of revenue ; but it gives us some idea of the magnitude of the 
sums involved. 

The second important source of capital, which in the fifth century probably 
exceeded imperial donations, was the liberality of private persons. The list of 
private donors begins with one ‘Poemenia’ ‘equally distinguished by birth 
and riches’, who built the Church of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives;'® 
she was followed by one Flavia,”° by Melania the Elder, and by many others. The 
amounts involved become evident from Palladius’ account of the wealth of 
Melania; she ‘snatched away from the mouth of the lion Alaric’ nearly a 
quarter of a million of gold pieces.”' St.Jerome, especially, recruited many such 
wealthy matrons. A typical case was that of Paula who gave up all her worldly 
goods before her pilgrimage, yet had enough left to build two monasteries 
and a hospice in Palestine, and to support a multitude of monks and paupers.”” 
Her donations were rivalled by those of the two Melanias—the Elder and the 
Younger—of Bassa, the companion of the Elder Melania,”* and of their hus- 
bands (who seem, however, to have played purely passive roles). This influx 
of funds was mainly refugee capital; the imminent threat of Gothic and 
Vandal invasions had made the position of the Roman aristocracy very precar- 
ious by the beginning of the fifth century, and they began to look for a safer 
haven in the eastern part of the empire.”* A great feature of the period is the 
thundering of preachers against the nobles’ huge hoards of jewels; this, 
however, was not so much a result of sinful lusting after baubles as a typical 
form of easily transportable refugee capital. With their jewels handy, the 
Roman matrons and their husbands could at a moment’s notice take ship at 
Ostia and flee to the East, there to live and build monasteries to their hearts’ 
content.”° Others who settled in Jerusalem, and were doubtless not penniless 





® Ibid., 53, 54. * ‘Pomnia’ in the original. P. Iber., p. 30. 
' Cyrillus of Scythopolis: Vita Theognii (Schw., p. 241). * Pallad., 61 (p. 366). 
* St. Jerome: Epist., 108 (Epitaphium Paulae) (PL, 22, cols. 890, 892, 903, 905). 

~ Cyrillus of Scythopolis: Vita Euthymii, 30 (Schw., p. 49). 

“ St. Jerome: Epist., 130 (PL, 22, c. 1109); he sold some properties half ruined by barbarians (ibid., 
66—PL, 22, c. 647). A typical case is that of Melania who sold her estates in Spain and Gaul, but 
kept those in safer Sicily and Africa (Pallad., 61, p. 368). The tremendous psychological impact of 
the fall of Rome to Alaric (416) is reflected in St. Jerome's letters, Epist., 126 (PL, 22, c. 1086), 127 
(ibid, c. 1094), 128 (ibid., c. 1099). 

* Epist., 130 (ibid., cols. 1109, 1119); Pallad., 36, 41, 46, 54, 55(pp. 250, 288-292, 306-312, 338-348). 
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either, were the political refugees from the court of Constantinople, especially 
fallen grandees or the relatives of dead emperors. Such were Theodotus, pe 
Comes Orientis,® the wife and daughter of the minister Rufinus,”” Photius the 
son-in-law of Belisarius,”® Anastasia the wife of Pompeius, a nephew of 
Anastasius,”® and many others. For the exact sums involved, we must again 
have recourse to the Life of Porphyry, according to which this private person 
spent 1400 out of a total fortune of 3000 gold pieces in Jerusalem, having 
transferred the remainder of his fortune from abroad.*° Melania gave 15,000 
gold pieces to the Holy Land, her largest single donation;*' Sophia, the 
mother of St.Sabas, brought from Alexandria enough money to build a hospice) 
at Jericho, after buying the plot with its plantation, and supplying it with 
water;’” an anonymous donor once gave St. Sabas 200 gold pieces to pay for 
a hospice in Jerusalem.** 

The greatest of all private benefactors in Jerusalem was, of course, the Em- 
press Eudocia, the separated spouse of Theodosius II. Among her donations we 
find a copper cross 6000 Ib. in weight, placed over the Church of the Ascension, 
and 400 gold pieces yearly for the choir of the Spoudaei monastery ; she built the 
Church of St. Stephen and the patriarchal Palace, and ordered repairs of the city 
wall which included a new section adding Mount Zion to the city. In all, 
Eudocia is reported to have spent during her stay in Jerusalem the enormous 
sum of 20,480 pounds of gold, the equivalent of about 1,500,000 gol 
pieces**—and that at a time when two gold pieces sufficed to keep a person 
for one year, and one silver piece bought bread, wine and fish for two.” 
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Procopius: Historia arcana, YX, 42; J. Malalas: Chronographia, XVII (PG, 97, c. 616). 
* Zosimus: Historia romana, V, 8, 2 (ed. L. Mendelssohn. Leipzig, 1887, p. 225). 
* Procopius, op. cit. (above, n. 26), III, 28. 


* Cyrillus of Scythopolis: Vita Sabae, 53, 54 (Schw., pp. 145, 147); L. A. Mayer & E. L. Sukenik 
The Third Wall, Jerusalem, 1930, pp. 46-47. 

” V.Porph., 6. " Pallad., 61 (p. 366) 
* Op. cit. (above, n. 29), 25 (Schw., p. 109). ® Ibid., 31 (p. 116) 


* Theodosius, 8 (Geyer, pp. 141-142); Antoninus, 25 (ibid., p. 176); P.Iber., p. 33; Cyrillus of, 
Scythopolis: Vita Euthymii, 35 (Schw., pp. 53-54); id.: Vita lohannis Silentiarii, 4 (Schw., p. 204) 

Evagrius: Hist. eccles., 1, 21, 22; (PG, 86, cols. 2476, 2484); Chronicon paschale (PG, 92, cols. 804 
805); Malalas, XIV (PG, 97, cols. 532-533); Ephraemius: Caesares, 38 (PG, 143, vv. 713-724) 

Nicephorus Callistus: Hist. eccles., XIV, 50 (PG, 146, c. 1240); Johannes Rufus: Plerophoria (PO, 
8, p. 27); G. Cedrenus: Historiarum compendium (PG, 121, cols. 641-643, 660); Zonaras: Epitome| 
historiarum, XIII, 23 (PG, 134, c. 1193); Theophanes: Chronographia, s.A.M. 5927, 5942, 5964 (ed 
de Boor, pp. 92, 101-102, 118); Glycas: Annales, IV (PG, 158, c. 489). 

* Moschus, 185 (c. 3060). 
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Apart from such direct transfers of capital, we find the trade balance of Byzan- 
tine Palestine favourably influenced by the kind of invisible export connected in 
our own day with tourism, and at that time with pilgrimages. The number of 
pilgrims grew continually from the fourth century onwards, as we can judge 
from the number of itineraries published and the records of individual visits,*° 
although of course there are no regular statistics available. The amounts spent 
by each pilgrim must also have varied considerably: the Bordeaux pilgrim of 
331 went apparently alone by imperial post, whereas the noble Gallic lady 
Aetheria travelled with a numerous retinue. The pilgrims not only spent money 
on their personal needs, but employed numerous guides (including even Jews 
and Samaritans); inns were provided by public and private initiative.*’ There 
were also plenty of pilgrims in later periods, but these were often ill and 
destitute and had to be provided for out of the resources of the country, which 
included charitable foundations established for that very purpose.** 

Another source of income for Palestine was the export of relics. This involved 
in most cases rich compensation to the finder and to the local church. As regards 
the remains of Old Testament characters in particular, Palestine had what 
amounted to a monopoly. The export of relics flourished especially at the end 
of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century; our sources mention the 
transfer of the bones of Joseph (A.D. 395), Samuel (406), Zechariah and 
Habakkuk (412),°” Gamaliel and St. Stephen (415).*° At the end of her life 
Eudocia was not only the possessor of relics of St. Stephen (one of whose bones 
healed the empress of a sprained ankle on her return from her first visit to 
Palestine),*’ but also of the chains of St. Peter and a painting of the Virgin Mary 





" St. Jerome: Epist., 46 (PL, 22, c. 489); cf. T. Tobler et A. Molinier: Itinera Hierosolymitana, 1. 
Geneva, 1879; A. Couret: La Palestine sous les empereurs grecs. Grenoble, 1869, pp. 78, 89-91. 

* Antoninus, 8 (Geyer, p. 164); the influence of Jewish guides is evident from the early itineraries 
and the Madaba Map (see my edition, Jerusalem, 1954, pp. 32-33) .—Eudocia owned an inn at Iamnia 
(P. Iber., 123); a private khan is mentioned in the Nessana payri. Cf. N. Lewis, PEQ, 1948/9, p. 109. 
* St. Jerome: Epist., 108 (PL, 22, c. 890); P.Iber., p. 46; this type of donation began with the 
Empress Helena, cf. Antoninus, 23, 27 (Geyer, pp. 174-175, 177). 

* Joseph—Chronicon ad annum 846 (Corpus script. christ. orient., scriptores syri, III-IV, p. 159); 
Samuel—Leo Grammaticus: Vitae imperatorum (Bonn ed., p. 105); Zechariah, Habakkuk and Micah— 
Sozomenus: Hist. eccles., VII, 29 (PG, 67, c. 1505), IX, 17 (ibid., c. 1629); Theophanes: Chronogr., 
5919 (de Boor ed., p. 86); Chron. minor. (Corp. script. christ. orient; script. syri, III-IV, p. 160); 
Nicephorus Callistus: Hist. eccles., XIV, 8 (PG, 146, cols. 1080-1081). 

® For this, the most famous and romantic find of relics in Palestine, see the Letter of Lucian etc., 
(PL, 41, cols. 807-822); Sozomenus: Hist. eccles., IX, 17 (PG, 67, cols. 1628-1629); Theophanes, 
loc. cit. (above, n. 39). 

“ G. Doublet: Inscription de Paphlagonie, Bull. corresp. hellénique, 13, 1889, pp. 294-295. 
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alleged to be by St. Luke.** A Jewess in Jerusalem was reputed to own the robe ot 
the Virgin Mary.** All these remains were of course well paid for** anj 
augmented the resources available to Palestine. Another source of income was 
the copying of sacred Scriptures, which were ordered at Caesarea on a larg 
scale.*° 

The relatively large influx of funds in so many various forms must obviously 
have had much influence on the economy of the country both in a positive and 
in a negative sense. Among the negative factors, we may note the following: 

(a) The largest sums were invested in unproductive building (churches, 
monasteries, hospices, etc.). This gave seasonal employment to large numbers 
of workmen, but left them unemployed as soon as the building activity, fed 
by funds from abroad, ceased or even slackened. 

(b) The provision of funds for charities increased the number of paupers and 
discouraged productive employment. The number of such charities was very 
large, although the sums spent on each ‘case’ were naturally small because o 
the cheapness of foodstuffs (see above, p.44) and the low standard of life. 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, began by distributing bread to poor 
pilgrims ;*° Porphyry is reputed to have distributed all his worldly goods to the 
poor, so that his biographer refers to him as ‘a second Abraham’ ;*’ at the 
dedication of the church erected at Gaza on the ruins of the Marneion, each 
stranger in the huge concourse (which included a thousand monks) received six 
obols as a gift.** Every Good Friday the poor and orphaned of Jerusalem 
received half a modius of wheat, a sester of wine, half a sester of honey, and 
five small pieces of money.** Poorhouses were built during this period st 
Jerusalem and elsewhere,”° and one of the last buildings in Jerusalem dating 
from Justinian’s time is the hospice for old people built by John and Verrina 





© L.H. Vincent et F.M. Abel: Jérusalem, Il: Jérusalem nouvelle, 1V. Paris, 1926, p.910, quoting 
Tillemont, who refers to Theodoretus Lector and to Nicephorus. 

* Leo Grammaticus (Bonn ed., p. 114); Cedrenus (PG, 121, c. 668); Ephraem (PG, 143, vv. 925 
933); Zonaras, XIV, 1 (PG, 134, c. 1207). 

- “ E. g. Theodosius II sent much money and a gold cross to Jerusalem as a ‘return-gift’ ( dvtiScpov 
for the right hand of St. Stephen (Cedrenus, PG, 121, c. 644); Theophanes: Chronographia, 5290 
(ed. de Boor, p. 86). 
® Eusebius: Vita Constantini, IV, 36-37 (GCS, 7, pp. 131-132); Leo Grammaticus (ed. Bonn, p. 88). 
“ Antoninus, 27 (Geyer, p. 177). 

“ V. Porph., 9; the same stereotyped appellation was applied to Petrus Iberus (P. Iber., p. 46). 

* V. Porph., 94. © Moschus, 85 (c. 2941). 
” Antoninus, 23 (Geyer, pp. 174-175); Cyrillus of Scythopolis: Vita Euthymii, 35 (Schw., p. 53); 
id.: Vita lohannis Silentiarii, 4 (Schw., p. 204); St. Jerome: Epist., 108, 22 (PL, 22, c. 890). 
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Byzantium, whose inscription remains.°' As a result of this indiscriminate 
tarity, Palestine (and Jerusalem in particular) attracted monks and beggars 
fom all over the world;*” the results, however good for the soul, were econom- 
ially disastrous. 

(c) Wealth was concentrated in unproductive hands, especially in those of the 
dergy. Valentinian I had already been compelled to legislate against this trend,”* 
shich St. Jerome ruefully admitted to exist.°* Nevertheless Eudocia left foun- 
dations well provided with landed properties (including the estates of Kefar 
Turban and Ganta);°° the estates of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre (the 
Anastasis) required special legislation by Justinian.”® Porphyry, who gave away 
ill his goods, yet managed to die rich, leaving a will with many legacies;°’ 
before his death, while he hesitated whether to accept elevation to the see of 
Gaza, he saw a vision which admonished him to refrain from #legal gains, thus 
lowing him the usual perquisites.°* Bishop John of Jerusalem dined on silver 
ware, which he refused to sell for the benefit of the poor, but agreed to lend to 
ifellow ecclesiastic;°® the bishop of Bostra had a special wine steward;°’ a nun 
in Jerusalem kept a servant;°' a monk near the Jordan possessed three gold 
pieces ;°7 when Auxarion of Pharan was ill in Jerusalem, Conon, head of the 
monastery (laura) of St.Sabas, sent him six gold pieces, but the sick man still 
ud ten gold pieces in his possession;°* Petrus Iberus left 24 gold pieces.™ 
The monasteries were rich enough to acquire properties in Jerusalem near the 
Tower of David’ and to build hostelries there; they also held properties in 
the Jericho plain.°° Church property was often a cause of contention ; Barichos, 
iservant of Porphyry, set out from Gaza to collect dues from the farmers near 
the city and was soundly beaten for his pains.°° The landed estates of the 





* Ch. Clermont-Ganneau: Archaeological Researches, 1. London, 1899, p. 247. 

* Eusebius: Vita Const., IV, 44 (GCS, 7, p. 136); St. Jerome: Epist., 66, 14 (PL, 22, c. 647); ibid., 
108 (c. 892). 

® Cod. Theodos., XVI, 2, 20; Novel Marcian, 5 (transl. by C. Pharr, Princeton, 1952, pp. 443-444, 
566-567). * St. Jerome: Epist., 52:6 (PL, 22, c. 532). 
* Cyrillus of Scythopolis: Vita Euthymii, 35 (Schw., pp. 53-54); Joh. Rufus: Plerophoria (PO, 8, 
».90,n. 2); Zacharias Rhetor: Kirchengeschichte (ed. K. Ahrens & R. G. Kriiger. Leipzig, 1899, Ap- 
pendix, p. 262). 


‘ “Novella XL of 535 (Codex iuris civilis, ed. R. Scholl & W. Kroll. Berlin, 1954, III, pp. 258-261). 


"V.Porph., 103. ® [bid., 94. ® Synaxarium aethiopicum (PO, 1, pp. 602, 604). 
* Moschus, 94 (c. 2952). " Ibid., 60 (c. 2913). ® Ibid., 212 (c. 3105). 
* Ibid., 42 (c. 2896). * P, Iber., p. 144. 


*Cyrillus of Scythopolis: Vita Sabae, 25 (Schw., p. 109); 31 (p.116); Vita Cyriaci, 7 (ibid., p. 
226); Vita Ioh. Silent., 20 (ibid., p. 217). * V. Porph., 23. 
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church led to a dispute between the abbot of a monastery and the citizens of 
Nicopolis (Emmaus).°" 

(d) Some of the funds brought to Palestine were the capital of typical 
refugees always tending to leave at the slightest hint of danger. Thus when: 
Hunnic invasion was thought to threaten Palestine, the Roman aristocray 
Fabiola and Marcella, who had come to visit St.Jerome, immediately fled to 
Jaffa to be ready to take ship at a moment's notice.*® 

Against these negative factors of the economic situation, there were certaip 
positive ones, such as the following: 

(a) The prolonged building activity prevented unemployment for a lon 
period. For some time at least anyone looking for work could find it. As a 
example we might quote two brothers who left their monastery and at one 
found employment in the building of the Convent of Abraham on the Moun 
of Olives.°° Of course it was not always easy to obtain pay in the case of big 
public works with their complicated accounts and dishonest clerks. Porphyn 
is praised by his biographer for never having cheated a labourer of his hire." 
The pay was small, and hence more workmen could be employed ; an anachoret 
working on the Sinai reservoir constructed at the expense of the Patriarch 0 
Jerusalem received a daily pittance of five small pieces of money, barely enough 
to keep body and soul together.”' 

(b) The increase in population, although it involved a great augmentation 
of unproductive persons, nevertheless stimulated the demand for local produce. 
in ancient times foodstuffs in bulk could not be transported far. Even th 
monasteries did something to extend the cultivated area: the monks of Marde 
cultivated gardens near the Jordan;’” those near Mount Sinai grew fruit ani 
vegetables for the benefit of pilgrims ;’* other monks and hermits engaged it 
pig breeding in the Jordan valley, to the anger of the local Jewish inhabitants, 
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“ J.B. Cotelerius: Monumenta ecclesiae graecae, 1, Paris, 1681, p.411 (Apophthegmata patrum ¢ 
abbate Gelasio). * St. Jerome: Epist., 77 (PL, 22, c. 696) 
” Moschus, 97 (c. 2956). ™ Moschus, 134 (c. 2997) 
™ Ibid., 158 (c. 3025). ® Aetheria, 33 (Geyer, p. 40) 
™ Moschus, 92, 160 (cols. 2949, 3028); P. Iber., p. 102; see my: Two Notes on the Jordan Valle, 
]POS, 17, 1937, pp. 252-253. 
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in the market of Jerusalem, Melania his wife spun wool for sale 7 in describing 
the Tabennesiotic monasteries Palladius refers to the monks doing the work 
of tailors, copper-smiths, carpenters, camel-drivers, fullers, pig-breeders; the 
ame story is told of the monks of Antinoe and of some Palestinian anacho- 
tes." ° However, the fact that the monasteries always needed donations shows 
that they were by no means self-supporting. 

(c) Even public investments were sometimes directed to productive ends. 
Justinian ordered the repair of the spring of Elisha near Jericho and of many wells 
in different localities ;’" as we have noted, the Patriarch of Jerusalem built 
sreservoir near Sinai.’* The Emperor Anastasius had the harbour of Caesarea 
dredged.’° The border fortresses set along the /imes by Diocletian, and even 
the tower which Eudocia caused to be built to protect the monasteries in the 
desert,°° served to guard the settled area, always menaced by the desert 
Saracens. Nor must it be forgotten that the many walls and fortresses built by 
Justinian and other emperors (on Mount Gerizim, at Bethlehem and Tiberias, 
thefortresses in the Negeb) increased public security and thus enabled settlement 
to extend into the desert:*' security has always been of cardinal importance in 
the reckoning of an economic account of profit and loss in this country. 

In balancing, therefore, the negative against the positive factors involved 
in the economic expansion caused by the influx of capital into Byzantine Pales- 
tine, we should note that the positive factors were short-range, while the negative 
factors were long-range. On this balance alone we would expect a quick 
economic boom to be followed by a profound crisis; and this is indeed what 
ems to have happened. 

At first we note great expansion of production, of population, and of the 
area Cultivated. The extension of production even influenced the export trade. 
According to St. Jerome, oil was exported to Egypt from the area of the “Ten 
Tribes’ ,®? and parallel rabbinical sources also record the increase in olive trees 
and therefore in oil production;** according to the same sources, wheat was 
exported to Tyre from Galilee. The Phaenon copper mines were busy in Roman 
ind Byzantine times, the Christian martyrs, and later the heterodox clergy 





* P. Iber., pp. 28-29. *® Pallad., 32, 58, (pp. 220, 352). ™ Procopius: De aedificiis, V, 5, 6-9. 
* Moschus, 134 (c. 2997). " Procopius Gazaeus: Panegyr. in Anastas., 19 (PG, 87, c. 2817). 
" Cyrillus of Scythopolis: Vita Euthymii, 30 (Schw., p. 48); id.: Vita Sabae, 38 (p. 127). 

" Procopius: De aedificiis, V, 7-8; Cyrill. of Scythopol.: Vita Sabae, 72 (Schw., pp. 175-176); C.L. 
Woolley & T. E. Lawrence: The Wilderness of Zin (P.E. F. Annual, III). London, 1914, pp. 30-31. 
* St. Jerome: Comment. in Osee, xii, 1 (PL, 25, c. 923). ® Jer. Talmud, Peah 20a. 
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providing the labour.** Palestinian wines were a valued export article,®* anj 
viticulture accordingly expanded in areas not naturally suited for it, such x 
the eastern slopes of the Mount of Olives,®® the sand dunes south of Gaza," 
the Jordan Valley,*® and the neighbourhood of Elusa in the Negeb.®° Egyptian 
wine merchants crowded the port of Gaza,°° and presumably also that of 
Ascalon. Besides agriculture, cattle-raising was attempted, although with 
limited success.” The price of animals was low; a donkey could be bougiy 
for three silver pieces.” As a result of the rising standard of living certain 
foods of the poor were no longer eaten; thus the reference to eating locus 
(&xplSec) in Matt. iii, 4 was supposed to refer to heads of desert roots.” , 
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Favourable economic development provided a secondary demand for all Justinian 
kinds of goods. The goldsmiths of Jerusalem became a wealthy corporation in, although 


the sixth century, with a bazaar (‘the golden city’) of their own.”* Porphyn, 
after disposing of his wealth, became a shoemaker,” Marc, his biographer, 
calligrapher’® (although the price of manuscripts was again rather low—three) 
denarii for a copy of the New Testament on parchment).”’ But this did no 
matter so long as the price of foodstuffs was also low and an old cloak could 
be got for one silver piece.”® 

Another visible result of the prosperity of Byzantine Palestine was th 
accumulation of funds in local hands, expressed in the building of churches 
and monasteries by native donors. Needless to say, in this way wealth aca-) 
mulated by work again became unproductive. The list begins with the erection| 
of a church to St. James the Less by Paulus of Eleutheropolis (Beth Guvria) 
in 352;°° Juvenal the Patriarch built the Church of the Tomb of the Virgia 
in the middle of the fifth century ;'°° he was followed by the Patriarch Elias 








| 





™“ Eusebius: De mart. Palaest., Syriac ed. (see above, n.6), pp. 22-26, 31 ff., 46 ff.; Epiphaniu: 
Panarion, 68, 3 (GCS, 37, p. 143); Theodoretus: Hist. eccles., IV, 22 (GCS, 19, p. 258); Eusebius: 
Onomasticon (GCS, 11:1, pp. 80, 114, 168). 

 Totius orbis descriptio, c.29 (E. Schiirer: Geschichte des jiid. Volkes, I. Leipzig, 1907, p.77,% 
205); Apollinaris Sidonius: Carmen, XVII, 15 (ed. P. Mohr. Leipzig, 1895, p. 326); Gregot 
Turensis: Hist. Francorum, VI, 29 (PL, 71, c. 434). 


™ Pallad., 44 (p. 300); Itinerarium burdigalense (Geyer, p. 23). * P. Iber., p. 101 
* Pallad., 48 (p. 330). * St. Jerome: Epist., 150 (PL, 22, c. 1224). 
” V. Porph., 58. * St. Jerome: Adversus Jovinianum, Il (PL, 23, c. 308). 
* Moschus, 107 (c. 2968). * P. Iber., p. 126. 
* Cyrill. of Scythopol.: Vita Sabae 78 (Schw., p. 185); Madaba Map (see above, n. 37), p. 55. 

* V. Porph., 9. * Ibid., 5. " Moschus, 134 (c. 2991). 


™ Moschus, 116, 185 (cols. 2980, 3060). 
” Analecta Bollandiana, 8, pp. 123 ff. * Vincent & Abel, op. cit., (above, n. 42), pp. 478, 818 
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8 and (494-516) who built a monastery, 1°! and by Amos (594-601) who erected the 


uch as} church of St. John the Baptist. '? In the sixth century the evidence becomes a 
;aza,"} flood, and almost every town and many villages can boast of a number of eccle- 
yptian} siastical establishments, donated locally. Thus Madaba had eleven churches, at 
hat of! Gerasa the building of churches went on until 611 (although with a gap from 
| with} 550 to 600), and even the remote hamlet of Rihab in Trans-Jordan had three 
ought} churches and two monasteries. 103 The number of worshippers is not recorded. 
certain} However, the inflow of foreign capital ceased after Eudocia, and this 
locusts) brought about a crisis which local resources were powerless to meet. Already 
3.3) under Anastasius (491-518) there were repeated demands for tax relief. -™ 
for all Justinian had to allow the Church of the Holy Sepulchre economic relief; for, 
ion in| although it had a capital of 380 lb. gold= 24,500 gold pieces, it received 
phyry,| only c. 8% (30 lb.) annually from its investments. 105 The Samaritan revolt of 





pher, 2} 529 made it necessary to remit for two years the annual tax of 13 centenaria 
~ three) of gold. '°° The large scale of Justinian’s public works, which included the 
id not} construction of the Nea Church of the Theotokos in Jerusalem and the re- 
could) building of the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, offered some relief.” 
After Justinian, however, the economic boom came to an end.'°® The un- 
jas the} productivity of past investments began to be felt, and the cessation of capital 
lurch imports put an end to the artificially high level of economic life. 
h acu-) The economic difficulties which beset the latter days of Byzantine rule have 
rection| generally been disregarded in order to allow attention to be focussed on 
ruvtit) teligious and political differences. On closer scrutiny, however, it appears that 
Virgin) the part played by economic decline in the ultimate collapse of Byzantine rule 
h Elias was not less decisive than that of the other factors in leading to the gradual 
' alienation of the population from the government. With the Persian invasion 
(614) and the Arab conquest (636-640) a new set of factors came into play, 
which entirely altered the economic picture. 
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-. 1224). ™ Cyril. of Scythopol.: Vita Sabae, 31 (Schw., p. 116). 

c. 308). ™ Joh. Rufus: Plerophoria (PO, 8, p. 182). 

» p- 126 ™ See my: Greek Christian Inscriptions from Rihab, QDAP, 13, 1948, pp. 71-72. 

55. ™ Cyrill. of Scythopol.: Vita Sabae, 54 (Schw., p. 145). *® Codex iuris civilis, Nov. VII. 

. 2991). ™ V.Sabae, 73 (Schw., pp. 177-178). *T See above, n. 77. 
™ Later individual gifts included the pearl-studded cross sent by Theodora (Malalas, XVII, PG, 97, 

478, 818 ¢.624); gold, food and incense sent by Mauricius in 602 (Hist. miscella, XVII, PL, 95, c. 1016). 











Ten Years of Archaeology in Israel 


Reapers of past volumes of this Journal have had occasion to note the 
intensity and pace of archaeological activity during the first ten years of the 
State of Israel. Excavations, large and small, and surveys of areas of various 
size have continued almost without interruption since 1948. However, 
experience has shown that a period of ten years is too short for a thoroughgoing 
revolution in archaeological knowledge, which requires at least something like} 
double that length of time. If we compare the state of knowledge of the material 
remains of the past in this country in, say, 1870, 1890, 1910 and 1930, this 
rate of progress becomes apparent. It is a matter of regret that the rate of publi. 
cation, whether in Hebrew or in any other language, has by no means kept up 
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with the speed of digging. The present report, being of necessity based on) well-wate 


published material, cannot reflect the true state of knowledge as gained in the 
last ten years. It has seemed most profitable, therefore, to limit ourselves to: 
survey of the progress made in Israel ~ by archaeological means — in the 
study of the various problems of each period in its past. 


PREHISTORY AND PROTOHISTORY ) 


The absence of any other evidence naturally lends special interest to the 
archaeological exploration of these remote periods. We are dependent on it 
for our knowledge of the racial composition of the population, its numbers 
its mode of life, and its spiritual development. The impressive tomb dating 
from the Mesolithic Age, found at ‘Eynan (‘Ein Mallaha)' is of particular im 
portance in this latter respect. The care taken in burying the two principal bodies| 
in a circular pit with a plastered and painted parapet and covered with stones’ 
and earth, the way in which the particular burial pose was chosen, with leg: 
bent after death, the use of red paint on a skull, and the adornment of most of 
the skulls with shells or bones of gazelles, and finally the skull, cut off from the 
body and deposited near a fireplace, the whole covered with earth and paved 
over — all these remains attest on the one hand a high degree of organization, 
and on the other the exceptional importance attached to the mode of the burial 








—— 


* See map, p. 63. For references concerning sites mentioned, see below, pp. 64-65. 
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of the dead, or at least to that of the leaders of the group. The fact that several 
decapitated skeletons were found in a contracted position in burials at Alumot 
(Kh. Sheikh ‘Ali) in a pre-ceramic stratum of the Neolithic period is of interest 
in this connection. 

te the} Inthe Mesolithic-Neolithic periods further problems arise: the extent of man’s 
of the | transition from pastoralism to agriculture,the attendant changes in his religious 
arious | beliefs, the extent of his connections with neighbouring areas, and the foreign 
vever,| influences manifested. On the last-named question the finds at Abu Ghosh, 
going} west of Jerusalem, are valuable because of their indication of Syrian influences 
g like) penetrating so far south as early as the Neolithic period.On the other hand, no 
aterial| indication of an extensive trade with other countries has been found in the exca- 
), this| vations at Sha‘ar ha-Golan; this site has, however, yielded evidence of a Neo- 
publi-| lithic culture (the Yarmukian) which marks aclear transition from a community 
-pt up | of hunters and food-collectors to one of cattle-raisers and farmers in the fertile and 
>d on ) well-watered Jordan Valley. The bones of calves, goats, sheep and dogs indicate 
in the } the existence of domesticated animals; the finds of celts, hoes and sickles attest 
$ to «| aprimitive tillage of the soil. However, the finds of arrow-heads and axes show 
in the} that hunting continued asa source of food supply, while the glossy sickle blades 
may have beenused to cut grass, and the pestles, pounders and querns to grind 
wild grains. More significant are the objects connected with some form of 
fertility cult: flat oval pebbles, incised to resemble female figurines, human 
O the} faces or animals; stone or pottery figurines; a possible prototype of the votive 
on it} double axe. The hand-made pottery, decorated with a herring-bone pattern, was 








nbers,| made from clay mixed with grits and straw, and fired in open fires at a low tem- 
lating! perature ; it marks one of the earliest appearances of pottery in northern Israel. 
ut im-) The Chalcolithic period has attracted the main interest of excavators and 
odies| students of protohistory in the last ten years on account of the extent, the 
tones’ novelty and the intrinsic importance of the material discovered. The finds at three 
1 legs, neighbouring sites in the Beersheba Valley (Tell Abu Matar, Bir as-Safadi and 
ost of Kh. al-Bitar) show a culture which appears to have extended over the whole 
m the northern Negeb. It is the culture of an agricultural-pastoral people, digging 
paved wells in the wadi beds and cultivating the fertile loess of the area; there is evi- 
ation, dence of the cultivation of barley and lentils and of the raising of herds of sheep 
burial and goats. These animals were used mostly for food; in addition, bones of a 
——, few oxen were found, and a single horse; the absence of pigs is of interest. 

Some of the pottery was made on a primitive tournette wheel; it included a 
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‘churn’-type vessel for fermenting liquids. The basalt bowls were very finel 
finished, an astonishing achievement considering the hardness of this stone: 
they were carefully hidden away when the settlement was temporarily abandoned, 
perhaps in a period of drought. However, the industry which has aroused th 
greatest interest is the copper works. Copper ore obtained from the ‘Arabah was 
used, it was pulverized on stone anvils, refined in crucibles and worked in 
moulds; the copper mace-heads found are of a high technical standard. The 
excavations reveal a certain degree of industrial specialization in the variow 
settlements; they also seem to show that the community may have originated 
in southern Trans-Jordan, and that it had associations with proto-Dynastic Egypt. 
Several bone and ivory figurines of men, women and birds show a very high 
artistic quality. 

Two further points deserve notice. Firstly, in the earlier stages of the Beer. 
sheba culture, the people lived underground in dug-outs which they cut them. 
selves in the loess soil. In the course of time we witness their gradual emergence 
from these dug-outs and the beginnings of houses of rectangular shape, built 
of brick or beaten earth on stone foundations. Secondly, there are indications 
of funerary rites and of magic practices, connected with two floors of pebbles 
marked in red paint and arranged in multiples of seven. 

The evidence of Chalcolithic culture was augmented in one important aspect 
by the finds at Meser, where the presence of copper adzes seems to be connected 
with the cutting of cisterns in the rock. This advances by hundreds of years the 
known beginnings of winter rain-water storage in this country, with all that 
this implies for settlement in hilly areas. The finds at Meser and the near-by 
Tell Aruboth (Tell al-Asawir) point to the extension of the Esdraelon (Jezreel) 
Chalcolithic culture southwards, on its way to meet the contemporary Beersheba 


Ghassul culture, which extended along the coast northwards to the vicinity of 
Haderah. 


CANAANITE PERIOD— THE BRONZE AGE 





This period has been the subject of such intensive study in earlier decades tha 
its main lines of development are by now fairly well established. Moreover, the | 
Bronze Age remains are usually buried fairly deep in the tells of this country} 
and to reach them requires a large-scale excavation. The problems of interest| 
are the Anatolian, Mesopotamian, and Egyptian influences in the earlier phases 
of this period, the events connected with the Hyksos movement in the middle, 
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and relations with the Aegean area in the later stages. The manifestations of 
Canaanite religious life within the wider framework of west-Semitic religions 
have possible projections into biblical practice, and are of paramount interest. 

The aspects mentioned above are somewhat unequally represented in the 
material discovered within our period of reference. The Early Bronze Age with 
its beginnings of urban civilization and large-scale public works (perhaps the 
result of forced labour) is represented by the great south wall of Beth Yerah, 
protecting the tongue of land on which the city was then built between the 
lake and the Jordan. The principal gate of this period with the orthostats in 
front of it is particularly impressive. 

The imprint of the Mesopotamian seal found at Rosh ha-Nigrah points east. 
So does the clay tablet with a cuneiform text (part of the Gilgamesh epic) 
accidentally found at Megiddo. The Early Bronze Age evidence for an Anatolian 
connection of Beth Yerah (Kh. Kerak) ware points north. 

The Hyksos scarabs discovered in a cemetery at Te/ Aviv, as well as the Late 
Bronze city gate of Old Jaffa, the Middle Bronze Age tomb at Ma‘aleh ha- 
Hamishah near Jerusalem, the cemetery of Tell Abu Hawam near Haifa with its 
Cypriot pottery and bronze netting needle—all these represent valuable, if 
minor, additions to the known Bronze Age material. 

It was, however, left to the larger-scale undertakings at Hazor and ina lesser 
degree at Nahariyah to extend our knowledge of the Middle Bronze Age. At 
Hazor the excavations in the lower area finally exploded the myth of an im- 
mense camp, surrounded by a ramp of beaten earth and attached to the tell 
proper. This legendary ‘Hyksos /aager’ has been transformed into a huge city 
(200 acres in area) with its underground burials in tunnels, and—so far— 
three sanctuaries, two of which contained statues and other cult objects. To 
one of these sanctuaries was attached a quarter of craftsmen (potters etc.) 
indicating the economic importance of the temple, a feature common to Canaan 
and the whole ancient Near East. These finds point to the North as the 
source and origin of cultural influences in Galilee at that period; moreover, 
the sanctuary recently found furnishes an architectural prototype of Solomon’s 
temple, earlier than any hitherto known. At Nahariyah the excavations near 
the sea-shore evidenced the gradual development of an open-air sanctuary 
centred on a ‘high-place’ (4amah) into a built temple. The numerous finds show 
that Astarte was worshipped there (or perhaps the Asherat-Yam of the Phoe- 
nicians); they are rich in figurines of silver and bronze; offerings of vessels 
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formed by clusters of seven little cups show that the old magic of the numbe, 
seven was as potent at the time as in earlier and later periods. 

The end of the Bronze Age and its transition to the Iron Age are marked by 
the Israelite invasion from the East and the Philistine descent from the West 
The study of the Israelite conquest has been considerably advanced by the 
survey of parts of northern Galilee, which has been taken to show that the less 
fertile wooded areas were first occupied by infiltrating Israelites, who then by 
two great strokes, the battle of the Tabor and that of the waters of Merom (in tha 
order) established their supremacy in Galilee, and finally took and destroyed 
Hazor, the ‘head of all those kingdoms’ (Joshua xi, 10). This theory is nov 
being tested in the excavations of Hazor, and the next seasons will possibly 
bring forth decisive evidence of the date of the conquest. 

As regards the Philistine settlement, the fate which guides archaeological 
activities has so far been unkind to the remains of that people. Their principal 





towns in the coastal plain (Ashkelon, Ashdod, Gath) have been left almos 
untouched so far. However, an offshoot of their power beyond the Yarkon 
river, at Tell Qasile, has produced two strata of settlement which have been 
excavated. They have shown foundations dating after 1150 B.C., with charac. 


teristic pottery and two smelting furnaces recalling the Philistine superiority 


in metal work indicated in the Bible (1 Sam. xiii, 19-22). 


THE ISRAELITE PERIOD (IRON AGE I-II) 


The fact that most of the large-scale excavations concerned with this period 
have hitherto been confined to sites in the central mountains or in the Valle 





of Jezreel lends special importance to the excavations of these strata near the 
sea-shore (Tell Qasile) and in northern Galilee (Hazor). The former has throw: 
much light on the extension of the Israelite kingdom under David to the set 
coast, and on the establishment at the mouth of the Yarkon of a trading ant 
administrative centre under Solomon, with its large public buildings an¢ 
storehouses. The centre continued to exist until the conquest by the Assyriat 
King Tiglath-Pileser III in 732 B.c.; the two ostraca found there record the 
export of oil from the royal stores and the sending of ‘Ophir gold’ to Beth 
Horon (either the city of that name or some temple of the god). The revival 
of settlement—on a poorer scale—in Persian times is perhaps connected 


with the bringing of wood for the Temple to the ‘sea at Jaffa’ in the tim 
of Ezra. 
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The trading post of Qasile was fortified in Israelite times by a casemate 
wall, a fragment of which was unearthed. It was left to the excavations of 
Hazor, however, to produce extensive Israelite walls and residences attribut- 
able to various periods from the time of Solomon to that of Tiglath-Pileser III. 
The discovery of a city gate identical in plan and measurements with that of 
Megiddo is especially noteworthy. The traces of an earthquake at Hazor, which 
may correspond to that mentioned in the Bible (Amos i, 1) are a useful chron- 
ological indication. The stratum attributed to Ahab at Hazor with its evidence 
of big constructions of fortifications and even of town-planning attests vividly 
tothe energy and power of the formidable kings of the house of Omri. A third 
Israelite casemate wall was found in the centre of the country, in the citadel 
of Ramat Rabel, south of Jerusalem. The remains, and in particular the proto- 
Aeolian capitals and the wall masonry show that the kings of Judah followed the 
architectural fashions set by their richer and more powerful brethren in Israel. 
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An archaeological riddle, as yet unsolved, was presented by the tumuli west of 
Jerusalem, which were partly excavated and found to contain rock-cut installa- 
tions covered by a heap of stones, the whole surrounded by a low retaining 
wall. The pottery assigns these mysterious constructions to the eighth-seventh 
centuries B.C. They are definitely not to be connected with people of foreign 
origin. One suggestion has been that these structures represent the remains 
of ‘high-places’ carefully obliterated under a heap of stones; another sugges- 
tion, which has lately been favoured, is that they marked the site of tombs. 

Apart from the Qasile ostraca, the many /amelekh stamps found at Ramat 
Rahel, and the dozen graffiti and dipinti discovered at Hazor, the epigraphy 
of the Israelite period has been enriched by the successful deciphering of an 
inscription found eighty years ago on a tomb facade in the Kidron Valley. It 
turned out that this, the third longest monumental inscription in ancient 
Hebrew, was the epitaph of a royal steward, perhaps Shebna (cf. Isa. xxii, 15-16). 
The epitaph records that the tomb contains only his bones and the bones of 
his companion, and neither silver nor gold. A second inscription refers to the 
‘chamber in the side of the rock’. 


THE PERSIAN AND HELLENISTIC PERIODS 
The Persian period is still perhaps the greatest enigma in Palestinian archae- 
ology. It is the time when biblical sources run dry, and those of later litera- 
ture have not yet begun to flow; it has also been very largely neglected by 
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excavators. No revolutionary finds made in the last decade can be assigned t 
this period, although mention should be made of the many jar-handles stamped 
yhd (Judah) or yri/m (Jerusalem) which were found at Ramat Rahel and whic, 
enable us to refine the classification and dating of these objects. Also of im. 
portance are numerous silos of the Persian period found at Tell Gath (in th 
upper level), which parallel such finds at Tell Jamma; a Persian residence ani 
small agricultural settlement found at Hazor was perhaps the Galilean counter. 
part of the residence at Lachish, and evidence of a provincial capital. 

From the Hellenistic period onwards the culture of this country looked to 
the West, instead of to the East as it had done formerly. From then until the 
Arab conquest, the great central theme of Palestinian history and archaeology 
is the struggle between the Graeco-Roman and subsequent Christian-Byzantine 
influences, and the Jewish and other oriental traditions. The transformation ¢ 
the dominant culture, its partial amalgamation with oriental influences, and the 
struggle of the two elements require a separate treatment of the remnants of 
the two cultures, in spite of their congruency in space and time. 

The Hellenistic culture proper is illustrated by isolated finds such as the 
Beth-Shean cameo; its strength is evidenced by the wall of Beth Yerah (probablj 
Hellenistic Philoteria), which, after long-time attribution to the Middle Bronz| 
Age, has now been identified as Hellenistic. 

The Hasmoneans, the great enemies of Hellenism in Palestine, could not 
escape the influence of Hellenistic culture. Not many remains from their period 
have been found lately, but these few are of great interest. They include some 


remains of the fortified line which Jannaeus erected along the Yarkon rive 


(north of Tel Aviv) to stop an invasion by Antiochus XII of Syria, and the 
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discovery of a rock-cut tomb—with traces of a superstructure in form of 1 
pyramid—in Jerusalem. The drawings on the tomb wall represent a sea fight, 
perhaps a memory of the attacks on Greek coastal shipping carried out by the 


Jewish navy at that time; some graffiti are the earliest representations so far, 


known of the seven-branched candlestick or menorah. Among other discoveries 
attributable to the period is a hoard of Jannaeus’ coins at Jaffa, containing some 
coins stamped with legends imitating square Hebrew script, a revolutionafy 
innovation in ancient Jewish numismatics. Finally the remains of a small house, 
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perhaps the royal residence, were found at the northernmost point of the pla-, long li: 


teau at Masada. This house, which was subsequently remodelled by Herod, 


consisted of three small chambers, surrounded by a corridor for the guards and 
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other rooms; it represents a modification of the usual plan of a Hellenistic 
royal residence. 
THE HERODIAN PERIOD 

The monarchy of King Herod has been well illustrated by the survey and 
exploration of the remote fortress of Masada, which to a great extent was built 
for this king. The finds included a peristyle hall built dangerously, and with 
enormous daring, on the cliffs at the northern end of the rock. It surmounted 
the abyss which surrounds Masada and enjoyed a magnificent view over the 
shores of the Dead Sea. The hall, which was probably used for banqueting, 
had a few living rooms attached to it. In its luxuriousness, its shoddy construc- 
tion (of stone and plaster, painted to resemble marble) as well as in its 
brooding remoteness from human contacts, it symbolizes the ramshackle rule 
of Herod and his dynasty. The hall on the lowest of the three terraces of the 
palace was connected by a staircase with the middle terrace, containing a large 
circular construction (15 m. in diameter), the purpose of which is still unknown. 


| Asecond staircase went up to the Hasmonean house on top of the rock, 


which Herod paved with black-and-white mosaics in the Augustan style—the 
eatliest so far found in this country. The hall also contained some plastered 
stone capitals in the Corinthian style of the Augustan variety. 

Other interesting remains of the same period are the tombs at Kh. al-Haddar 
north of Tel Aviv, in which ossuaries were found; this marks the furthest 
known extent of the use of ossuaries in the period of the Second Temple. 
Another find in the same neighbourhood was the discovery of atomb at Natanyah, 
also possibly Jewish, with evidence of athletic activities in the form of strigil1; 
these show how deeply the local aristocracy was imbued with Graeco-Roman 
culture. 

THE ROMAN PERIOD 
Various finds attest to the religious, artistic, military, and commercial life of 
this period among the gentile population. Their religion is illustrated by the find 
ofa votive inscription identifying the god of Carmel with Jupiter Heliopolitanus. 
By tracing back the original Semitic gods under their Greek appellations, we 
come to identify the Ba‘al of Carmel known from the story of Elijah with the 
Canaanite god Hadad. The discovery of a Roman theatre at Dor adds to the 
long list of theatres known from the cities of that period. Milestones which 
enrich our knowledge of the Roman road net, and the excavation of part of a 
legionary brickworks at Giv'at Ram (with hundreds of bricks marked LXFR) 
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recall the means by which Rome maintained its hold on rebellious Judea. A 
hoard of silver coins found at Gush Halav and assigned to the third centuy 
apparently represents the savings of an itinerant merchant, who made his fortune 
by following (and fleecing) the legionaries, and was able to retire in peace ty 
his native village. An aspect of the industrial life of the country is illustrated 
by glass finds in tens of tombs of this period. These show that vessels of 
this material had not become common till late in the third century A.D., being 
comparatively rare in the Herodian period, when glass-blowing was invented. 

The Jewish remains which are later than the destruction of the Seconé 
Temple are mostly concentrated in Galilee; one dramatic find, however, ma 
in the caves of the Hever Valley near ‘Ein Gedi, illustrates the last stand of th 
Jews in Judea under Bar-Kokhba; the excavators found evidence (including 
skeletons) of refugees who lived in these caves, and of the Roman camps 
which shut them in on all sides till they starved to death. 

The survival of Judaism in Palestine and its manifold cultural activities ar 
best illustrated by the vast necropolis of Beth She‘arim, the excavation of whic 
was continued after an interval of ten years. This Galilean townlet, for som 
time in the second and third centuries the seat of the Patriarch and Sanhedrin, 
became in the third and fourth centuries the central burial place of worl 
Jewry. Excavations in the last few years have revealed what seems to be th: 
monumental tomb of the patriarchal family, and the tomb of rabbinical familie 
connected with it. The latter (catacomb No. 20) contained about 200 ston 
sarcophagi, many ornamented with reliefs in a vigorous and popular style 
there were also remains of marble coffins, decorated with various reliefs. Th 
representations include animals and even human heads, and throw an entirel 


unexpected light on the attitude of rabbinical circles in those centuries towari 
figurative art. 


THE BYZANTINE PERIOD 
The sudden transformation of Palestine from a poor and neglected orienti 
province of the Roman Empire into the Holy Land of the dominant faith¢ 
the Empire brought about a gradual transformation of its culture and religion 
together with an appreciable increase in its material wealth. These factos 





found expression in extensive building—especially of churches—and in 
great expansion of the cultivated area, especially in the Negeb. The dozen; 
more churches excavated in the last decade follow in general the basilical plas) 
they are paved with mosaics, sometimes ornamented with plant and anim 
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designs, and often inscribed. Of special interest is the church at “Evron with 
pavements dating from the fifth century, and containing fourteen Greek and 
one Syriac inscription, as well as an astonishing number of crosses in the 
pavement (contrary to a law of A.D. 427); the sign of the Holy Trinity is 
indicated in an inscription by three archaic yod letters (the first letter of the 
tetragrammaton) in Phoenician script. Another church, at Susita (Hippos), has 
attached to it the oldest known dated baptistery, dating from A.D. 591. 

Much valuable information as to.the territorial boundaries of the various 
cities in Byzantine Palestine can be derived from church inscriptions; in one 
case, that of the church of Beth Yerah, the dating gives a clear hint as to the 
course of the Jordan at that period. Other remarkable ecclesiastical foundations 
excavated are: the hospice for old people founded by the Empress Eudocia in 
the name of St. George at Giv‘at Ram, west of Jerusalem; the monastery at 
Sha'ar ha-' Aliyah, south of Haifa, with its inscription referring to it as the ‘place 
of lucky days’; and the monastery-farm at Beth ha-Shiftah, with various 
symbolical inscriptions in the debased style of the Late Byzantine period. 

At Caesarea the atrium of a church outside the city wall was found paved 
with a fine mosaic of birds, with a border in which wild animals chase tame 
ones. Another sign of Byzantine building activity, this time on the civil side, 
was found in the excavation of a square, with an adjoining staircase erected 
and paved by a sixth century mayor of the city. In order to add to the amenities 
of the place, he had it decorated with statues of an earlier date, probably taken 
from ruined buildings of Roman Caesarea, including a white marble statue of 
agod (in two separate pieces which do not fit) and a red porphyry figure of a 
third century emperor; both were found headless. 

The modern development of the Negev has naturally aroused much interest 
inthe remains of earlier agriculture there. For the first time in its history, ancient 
agriculture in the Negev is being studied systematically and continuously. 
With the help of air views and surface studies a much clearer picture has been 
obtained of these remains of ancient activity, and even the fist surveys arouse 
much admiration for the persistence and labour of the settlers. They dug 
channels, built field walls and terraces, removed surface stones, and took other 
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steps against soil erosion. They increased the water supply available by flooding 
the fields, and in general replaced by human ingenuity the deficiencies of nature, 
Incidentally, the number of the inhabitants of the cities has been established 
with more certainty, as well as the fact that agriculture in the Byzantine 
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Negeb was undertaken by private individuals, and not organized from above 

The finds of several synagogues of the later style has aroused genen| 
interest, as was to be expected in Israel. This type of building is well known, 
but nevertheless each new discovery has added some significant detail. Thus 
the synagogue at Beth Yerah has, apart from its size, the distinction of being 
constructed inside an abandoned Roman fortress; a trough at its entrance i 
evidence of the habit of ablutions before entering a house of prayer. The 
synagogue at Ya/i'a has possibly added a new motif (the signs of the Twely 
Tribes) to the hitherto known repertoire of synagogue pavements; that of 
Caesarea represents the Hellenized type of building with columns and pavements 
inscribed in Greek, and no Hebrew letters in use; that of Hu/dah a peculiar type 
of praying place possibly combined with a ritual bath; and that of She‘alhin 
the first evidence of the type of Samaritan synagogue, with its characteristic 
differences in orientation and its writing in the Samaritan script. Finally, 
the most recent find at Nirim (Hurvat Ma‘on) suggests a relation between the 
church pavement found at Shellal (south of Gaza) and that of this synagogue 
nearby; the bird and beast ornament is taken over, with an addition of the sym: 
bols of the seven-branched candlestick, flanked by two lions and two palm-trees 

In conclusion, we should note several features distinguishing the archaeo- 
logical activities of the last decade in Israel. The first few years, with their 
intense building and development, were marked rather by various salvag: 
operations and by a paucity of planned excavations (that of Qasile excepted). 
With the ‘settling down’ of the State, it became easier to plan ahead and to 
direct archaeological forces towards places and periods less known and mor 
interesting. Nor should it be forgotten that the whole effort has almost entirely 
been directed and financed by local bodies, such as the Hebrew University, 
the Israel Exploration Society, the Department of Antiquities, and the Archaeo- 
logical Department of the Municipality of Tel Aviv, with some assistanc 
from abroad. The number of trained archaeologists was (and still is) small is 
comparison with the needs of the moment, but it is steadily growing. Israe 
archaeologists have heartily welcomed the expeditions which have come from 
abroad to work in this country: that of the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique of France, that of Leeds University, that of the Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago, and that of the Hebrew Union College-Louis M 
Rabinowitz Foundation Cincinnati. Vivant sequentes! 
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Books 

S. Avizur: ha-Yargon, ha-Nahar u-Geli- 
lotav (The Yargon, the River and its 
Surroundings). Tel Aviv: Hakibbutz Ha- 
meuchad Publishers, 1957. 231 pp., 4 
maps, 8 Plates. Bibliography. Index. 

This detailed study of Israel’s second 
largest river was prepared by the Tel 
Aviv Study Group on Palestinology and 
is dedicated to the memory of Abraham 
Krinkin, a prominent member of the 
group. It deals systematically with every 
aspect of the subject, describing the river 
basin and its waters, the ancient remains 
along its banks from Tell Aphek (Ras 
al-‘Ain) at the source to Tell Qudadi at 
the mouth, the flora and fauna of the 
river, fishes and fishing, the use of its 
waters past and present, and the diseases 
endemic in the river. There is a conclud- 
ing chapter on the future of the Yargon 
as a nature-reserve and source of water 
for the irrigation of the northern Negev. 
Four maps, including a reproduction of 
Jacotin’s 1799 map—the first accurate 
map of the river and its vicinity—add 
to the value of the book, which is dis- 
tinguished by its workmanlike style and 
factual accuracy. Especially valuable are 
the descriptions of the riverside tells 
and their exploration, which include the 
results of hitherto unpublished surveys 
made by the Study Group. 


B. Lurie: ha-Yehudim be-Suria bi-Y mey Shi- 
vat Zion, ha-Mishnah ve-ha-Talmud (The 
Jews of Syria at the Time of the Return 
from Captivity, the Mishnah, and the Tal- 
mud). Jerusalem: Israel Society for Bib- 
lical Research, 1957. 263 pp., 25 Figs. 
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After a general introduction and a sur. 
vey of the rabbinical sources relating t 
Syria, a general history of that country 
and the extent of Jewish rule there in the 
time of the Second Commonwealth, the 
author reviews the coastal cities from Tyre 
to Antioch (from south to north); then 
moving inland he deals with the region 
from Aleppo to Damascus in the reverse 
order (from north to south). In each case 
the history of the Jewish community of 
the mother-city is studied first, from the 
double aspect of written sources and an- 
cient remains, and then the surrounding 
district, in so far as it was settled by Jews. 
The author not only collects the material, 
he also attempts to assess it critically, 
proposing his own solutions to such an- 
cient and vexed questions as the identity 
of the ruler represented on the mysterious 
coin inscribed Bacchius Iudaeus (a Syrian 
prince converted to Judaism) or the iden- 
tity of the city of Assia (Banyas south of 
Laodicea). The study also deals with the 
evidence concerning Syrian Jewry found 
at Beth She‘arim. The plans of the various 
cities, locating the ancient Jewish quarters, 
are especially valuable. 


"Iyunim bi-Megillot Midbar Yehudah (Stud- 
ies in the Dead Sea Scrolls), ed. J. Liver. 
Jerusalem: Israel Society for Biblical 
Research, 1957. 122 pp. 

This series of lectures includes a study 
by H.M.I. Gevaryahu on the Qumran 
Fragment of the Prayer of Nabonidus. 
The author concludes that this text origi- 
nated from the same circles as the Ari 
maic chapters of the book of Daniel and 
was composed with an identical aim in 
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view, viz. to combat the pro-pagan ten- 
dencies of the exiles in the Persian peri- 
od. — Y. Yadin surveys Recent Develop- 
ments in Dead Sea Scrolls Research. ~ 
J. Liver discusses the problem of the Da- 
yidic Messiah in the Scrolls, in the light 
ofthe preponderance of the Aaronic Mes- 
siah in the Qumran sect’s eschatology, 
and the development of this view within 
the sect in the course of time. —~ J. Licht 
compares the views of the sect on predes- 
tination with the voluntarism expressed 
in the act of medabah, i.e. volunteering 
to join it of one’s own free will. ~ D. 
Flusser deals with the difficult question 
of the relation between the sect and Chris- 
tianity, arriving at the conclusion that a 
group of Jews influenced by the sect joined 
the nascent Church, and that this circle 
served as a catalyst for the beliefs of St. 
Paul and St. John the Evangelist. — C. 
Rabin sustains his previously published 
view that the sect was not identical with 
the Essenes, but was an offshoot of early 
Pharisaism. — S. Talmon studies the Ca- 
lendar of the Sect, and points out its 


importance in separating the members of 
the group from the rest of the nation. 


Papers 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

J. Kaplan (BIES, 21, 1957, pp. 199-207) 
sums up the result of a survey of the Yav- 
neh region, in which seven main sites 
were examined, ranging from the Chal- 
colithic to the Roman-Byzantine and Arab 
periods; a summary of the topographical 
conclusions resulting from the survey is 
also attempted in an appendix. 


J. Leibovitch (ibid., pp. 208-210) publish- 
es the fragment of a Hyksos stele which 
was found during this survey near Qubei- 
bah; it honours the god Seth. 


Z. Kallai-Kleinmann (#bid., pp. 226-228) 
studies the rock-cut steps found in the 
Roman road between Beth Guvrin and 
Jerusalem ; in his opinion these steps serv- 
ed to retain a gravel filling and thus 
facilitated movement on the road surface 
in steep places. 
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Hazor, areas of excavation, 1957. 
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C: Structures of stratum X below those of stratum IX. 
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B: Stone cosmetic jar, stratum VI. C: Terracotta head of a horse, stratum IX I, 
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A: The citadel, 
fortifications 
and structures 


of strata X-V. 


B: Incised inscription on 
a bowl, stratum V. 
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A: Ashlar foundations of a tower, stratum VII. 
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B: Stone ladle, stratum V. C: Terracotta head, stratum V. 
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Brick wall blocking gate, stratum V. 


¢ gate from the outside, blocked by rubble. 
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Drain outlet in northern Israelite wall, 
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PLATE 6 


A: Pillared building with 


staircase, stratum 


B: Stone glacis and 
Middle Bronze Ag 
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PLATE 7 


A: Underground tunnel, Middle Bronze Age II. B: Rock-hewn underground cave, Middle Bronze Age II. 


C: Two Cypriot Bucchero juglets, Late Bronze Age II. D: Jar-handle impressed with 
‘Royal Hittite sign’, 
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B: Ritual objects found in the holy of holies. 
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A-F: Objects found in the holy of holies, 


: Bronze bull 
t Basalt statue: height c. 20 cm 


» Bronze figurine of male deity. 





Bronze hgurine of female deity. 
Earthenware vessel and basalt offering table. 


Decorated basalt bowl and earthenware vessel. 
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A: Impression of haematite cylinder seal, 
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B-C: Incised ivory tablet from Megiddo. 


D: Short side of sarcophagus. 
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A-B: Reliefs on long sides of sarcophagus. 
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— B: General view to south-east 


seen from Arad. 


C: Section of the outer eastern 


wall, to west. 
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Khirbat Gharra 
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A: The southern wall, looking west. 





B: Section of the glacis of the southern wall, looking north-east. 
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A: The ruins of the gate, flanked by two towers, looking south. 





B-C: Sherds from Iron Age II 
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D: Jar-handle with lamelekh stamp , 








A-B: Sherds from Iron Age II. 





E: Fragment of animal figurine, 





F: Jar-handles with potter's marks, fn 


Iron Age II. 


C: Hellenistic sherds. 
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